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JACOB K. JAVITS GIFTED AND TALENTED CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH EDUCATION ACT AND 
OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION ACT OF 1987 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in 
Room SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne 
Pell (Chairman of the Subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senator Pell. 

Also present: Senators Bradley and Bingaman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PELL 

Senator Pell. This hearing of the Senate Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Arts and Humanities will come to order. 

This morning we will complete the final oversight hearing on El- 
ementanr and Secondary Education before we move an omnibus 
bill to Subcommittee markup. Our hearings have been most in- 
formative, and have made an enormous contribution to the reau- 
thorization process. 

We are very honored to be joined by Senator Bingaman and Sen- 
ator Bradley. Both are here to testify on behalf of their respective 
bills concerning issues in which they hold a keen interest. 

Senator Bingaman 's bill, S. 1348, would establish an Office of 
Comprehensive School Health in the Department of Education, and 
would authonze discretionary grants to State and local educational 
agencies to provide comprehensive health education to students. I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of this modest, but important, piece of 
legislation. 

Senator Bradley's bill, S. 303, would establish a discretionary 
grant program within the Department to provide funds to LEAs for 
programs which serve gifted and talented students. This is similar 
to a program which existed prior to 1981. It was authored by the 
late Senator Javits, and was a program which I strongly supported. 

I share their interest in these two issues, and I am very interest- 
ed m examinmg how we might best address these needs in our Om- 
nibus Reauthorization Bill. 

I would like to add before we begin a warm welcome to Ms. Judy 
Edsall from Providence, Rhode Island. As coordinator of gifted and 

(1) 
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talented education programs in Rhode Island, Ms. Edsall has a 
keen understanding of the needs these students face, and we are 
very fortunate to have her here today. 

I apologize to my colleagues and to the people here for being late. 
Usually I try to be very much in time but I was delayed on the 
Floor. Without objection, I would ask that my opening statement 
be inserted in the record at the opening of these hearings as if read 
and go directly to my two colleagues whom I have kept waiting. 

Senator Bradley. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BILL BRADLEY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and 
Members of the Subcommittee. I am pleased to be here today to 
urge your support of S. 303, the Jacob Javits Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth Education Act of 1987. 

In 1969, Senator Javits successfully led the fight for the passage 
of the Gifted and Talented Children's Education Assistance Act. 
This legislation focused Federal attention on talented and gifted 
youth. It gave them priority in several Federal education programs. 
It also directed the Commissioner of Education to report to Con- 
gress on the current status of educational programs for gifted and 
talented children and also to focus on their un-met educational 
needs. Senator Javits continued to fight for these students through- 
out his tenure here in the Senate, and I think it is fitting that this 
legislation if offered in honor of his efforts. 

However, since 1980 we have witnessed a major loss of aid for 
the gifted and talented. In 1981, at the request of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, the Gifted and Talented Children's Education pro- 
gram lost its separate funding and was combined with 29 other 
education programs under a block grant to states — so-called Chap- 
ter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. 

In 1982 the Administration closed the Office of the Gifted and 
Talented in the U.S. Department of Education. By 1986, only 13 
percent of the school districts receiving funds under Chapter 2 allo- 
cated any money at all for gifted education. These districts spend 
an average of only $1,000 on this special program. And the Federal 
Government now plays virtually no role in helping schools provide 
opportunities for gifted and talented students. 

The needs of the gifted and talented are real. We have nearly 2.5 
million gift^ and talented elementary and secondary students in 
the country, but 40 to 60 percent of this population has never even 
been identified individually. Half of thpse students we have identi- 
fied achieve below their ability level, and only 20 percent of the 
teachers in gifted education are properly trained to teach them. 
The popular notion is that our gifted and talented children will 
succeed on their own, that they do not need any special help or 
special challenge. But that is simply not true. Many need services 
not readily available throug:b regular school programs, and without 
special attention, gifted children grow bored, act up, and too fre- 
quently drop out of schcol. 

In New tTersey— my home State— there are presently 80,000 
school age children who have been identified as gifted and Talent- 
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ed. Few of these children receive the services they deserve, and 
thousands more receive no supplemental services at ail. In large 
part this is because almost all schools are caught in a financial 
squeeze. Local revenues are insufficient, Federal revenues are vir- 
tually non-existent and only minimal state aid is available. Last 
year, for example, only $200,000 was available in the State of New 
Jersey for gifted and talented programs. 

Since local schools do not have the financial resources to provide 
fully adequate services for these children, what I propose is that we 
reverse directions: the gifted and talented need more attention, not 
less. That is why I have introduced this bill, cosponsored by several 
members of this Committee, to provide national leadership to assist 
in the development of programs to serve the gifted and talented. I 
have introduced similar bills in the past two Ciongresses and I am 
hopeful that in the 100th Congress we will finally let these special 
students know that we intend to help them reach their full poten- 
tial. 

I am particularly grateful for these hearings today. They help 
educate the public and the Congress about the enormous challenge 
that lies before us. 

Many school districts around the country have established excel- 
lent programs for the gifted. We need to support these programs 
nationally. Again, in my own home State of New Jersey, the efforts 
underway in places such as Montclair, Bayonne, Elizabeth, Union 
City, Paterson and many other places need to be encouraged— not 
only with our best wishes, but also with our financial support. And 
that is why I have introduced this legislation. 

I truly believe that our leadership position in the world depends 
on our commitment to our young people. Our goal must be to do 
everything in our power to help all students reach their highest 
level of intellectual development and potential development. Spe- 
cial attention to gifted and talented students is called for if our 
nation is to maintain and improve its position as a world leader in 
technology, the sciences, the humanities, and the arts. This legisla- 
tion is just a small step in what I think is the right direction to 
achieve that end. 

I am very grateful to the Chairman and the Committee for the 
opportunity to appear here this morning. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. Senator Bradley. I remem- 
ber when Senator Javits first introduced this concept, what a won- 
derful one I thought it was. We all did. Particularly as we know 
that the direction of the United States will be determined not by 
the average student, but it will be determined by these special stu- 
dents, exceptional students, and they are the ones that I think we 
should put far more attention into guiding because our fate is 
really in their hands. They will be the ones who will provide lead- 
ership in the next century. 

Thank you very much indeed. 

Senator Bradley. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. I would add here I present the apologies also of the 
Senator from Vermont, Mr. Stafford, who had to be in Vermont 
fulfilling commitments there. Otherwise, he would have been here 
witli us. 

Thank you very much. Senator Bradley. 
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Senator Bingaman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF BINGAMAN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Let me again repeat Senator Bradley's comment that I appreci- 
ate your holding this hearing and I know how busy a period this is 
on many of the foreign policy issues which you are a leader on here 
in the Senate and it is commendable that you are willing to devote 
this time to it at this particular time. 

Let me just briefly describe S. 1348, which is the bill that I am 
urging the Ck)mmittee to act on favorably. This is a bill which you 
yourself are cosponsoring with me, and I am very grateful for that 
Also, Senators Burdick, Daschle and Conrad are cosponsors. 

This is a bill which I spoke to 3'ou about some months ago to es- 
tablish in the Federal Department of Education an Office of Com- 
prehensive Health Education. As I believe you know very well, Mr. 
Chairman, this is something that in some previous Administrations 
has been pursued. Unfortunately, at this time there is no Office of 
Comprehensive Health Education in the Department of Education 
and there is no emphasis being given to that. 

I think as a nation and as a society perhaps we have become vic- 
tims of vui own compartmentalization. It is very clear from all the 
evidence that we have neglected the health of our children and we 
have not used our educational system to do what we can do to pro- 
vide information to them about ways to improve health. 

Recent studies have shown that our chiidien are not as healthy 
as they were a couple of decades ago. In fact, even in my home 
State of New Mexico we had a study very recently in the Albuquer- 
que public schools which shows below the national average results 
on fitness and endurance tests among our children there. The ma- 
jority of the boys in the Albuquerque public schools scored below 
the national average in cardiovascular endurance, in agility, in leg 
power and in flexibility. And we had similar problems with the 
scores of the girls who were tested. 

It is clear that we are not trying to make Olympic athletes out of 
all of our children, and I am not urging that. But I am indicating 
that we know well that many of the health problems we face as a 
nation relate to lifestyle and the only effective way to deal with 
those is through a better educational effort to teach people how to 
take better care of themselves. 

The schools are our best weapon against these unfortunate life- 
style trends and I think the proposal here to institute a compre- 
hensive health education curricula in our schools is essentiad. So 
that is what I am recommending here. 

The reason why this is important, Mr. Chairman, is that at last 
count there were more than 20 states that did not have even a 
health education consultant in their departments of education. It is 
clear that this has been neglected by many states. 

I am happy to report that in my home State of New Mexico we 
do have such a consultant, but I do not believe that even in my 
home state we give health education the kind of central place that 
it deserves in the school curriculum. 
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This office that we are trying to set up would encourage and sup- 
port programs that focus on physical health, well being and disease 
prevention as part of the regular education program. The office 
would give technical support to states and local educational agen- 
cies and monitor the status of school health nationality. 

It would also— and this is very important, I believe— it would co- 
operate with the other Federal agencies to coordinate school health 
education programs and to provide these programs with up to date 
information as to what we know about health that can be used in 
our public schools. 

I believe it would be a way to coordinate the numerous categori- 
cal programs in the Department of Education, and even more ini- 
portantly, coordinate among the other Federal agencies. You know 
well that there are many other Federal agencies that play some 
part in this. I will not go through all of those at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, a version of this bill has already passed in the 
House as part of H.R. 5, the School Improvement Act of 1987. And 
with the support of my colleagues here in the Senate I am hopeful 
that we can take this legislation and incorporate it into the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Reauthorization Act. That 
would be my hope. 

I think that, Mr. Chairman, you have provided tremendous lead- 
ership on not only education but also health promotion issues here 
in the Congress for many years and I think this legislation does a 
good job of marrying those two concepts together— the educational 
focus, but also the focus on better health for our children. 

So I would hope very much that you would consider incorporat- 
ing this into the Elementary and Secondary Education Reauthor- 
ization Act so that we can act favorably upon it here in the 100th 
Congress. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to appear here. 
[The prepared statement of Senator Bingaman follows:] 



STATBCNT OF SENATOR JEFF BIN6AMAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS, AND HUMANITIES 
OFFICE OF CO^PREHENSIVE SCHOOL HEALTH 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1987 

Mr. CHAIRMAN/ THANK YOU FOR HOLDING THIS HEARING TODAY. 
I APPRECIATE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS ISSUES — THE 
HEALTH/ WELL BEING AND PHYSICAL FITNESS OF OUR CHILDREN — 
THAT SHOULD BE OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO US ALL. FOR TOO LONG/ 
IT SEEMS/ WE HAVE NEGLECTED TO ADEQUATELY EXAMINE AND ADDRESS 
THESE ISSUES. EVIDENCE OF OUR NEGLECT CAN BE SEEN IN MY 

STATE OF New Mexico. 

A recent study by the Albuquerque Public Schools shows 

THAT CHILDREN IN THAT SYSTEM SCORED BELOW THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE IN MOST TESTS FOR FITNESS AND ENDURANCE — THE 
PROBLEM APPEARS TO WORSEN AS THE KIDS GROW OLDER. A MAJORITY 
OF BOYS IN THE ALBUQUERQUE SYSTEM SCORED BELOW THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE IN CARDIOVASCULAR ENDURANCE/ AGILITY/ LEG POWER/ AND 
FLEXIBILITY. ThE GIRLS SCORED BELOW THE NATIONAL AVERAGE ON 
THREE TESTS — THE 50 YARD DASH/ AGILITY AND LEG POWER. 

I DON'T MEAN TO SUGGEST THAT OUR CHILDREN SHOULD BE 

MINIATURE "Atlases"/ but medical experts agree that physical 

FITNESS IS A KEY COMPONENT OF GOOD HEALTH AND DISEASE 
PREVENTION. 

INDEED/ STUDIES INDICATE THAT HALF OF THE DEATHS IN THIS 
COUNTRY ARE RELATED TO LIFESTYLE. HEART DISEASE/ OBESITY/ 
DRUG ABUSE/ ALCOHOLISM/ POOR NUTRITION — ALL ARE ROOTED IN 
THE WAY WE CHOOSE TO LIVE. EVEN WORSE/ THE AIDS EPIDEMIC 
SPREADING IN THE ADULT COMMUNITY TODAY WILL FILTER DOWN TO 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE UNLESS THEY ARE PROPERLY EDUCATED ABOUT THIS 
DISEASE. Our children are LEARNING ALL TOO WELL THE BAD 
HEALTH HABITS OF ADULTS. IT IS ESTIMATED THAT BY 1991 THE 
U.S. WILL BE SPENDING $8 BILLION IN MEDICAL CARE FOR AIDS 

VICTIMS. More and more of our children will be among those 

VICTIMS UNLESS A CONCERTED EDUCATION EFFORT TAKES PLACE MM. 

I STRONGLY BELIEVE THAT OUR BEST WEAPON AGAINST THESE 
UNFORTUNATE LIFESTYLE TRENDS IS TO INSTITUTE COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH EDUCATION CURRICULA IN OUR SCHOOLS. IT IS FOR THIS 
REASON THAT I INTRODUCED THE BILL TO REESTABLISH THE OFFICE 

OF Comprehensive School Health. 

Schools present our best opportunity to reverse these 
trends/ but they are failing to do so. health education in 
high schools/ unfortunately/ is usually an elective that does 
not count toward graduation. at last count/ more than 20 
states did not have health education consultants in their 
departments of education. i'm happy to report that new 
mexico has such a consultant. i believe health education 
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must be a core study - not an isolated or single-topic/ 
optional course crammed into a high school senior's last 
semester. the office of comprehensive school health would 
establish a focal point in the federal government for 
coordinating and carrying out health education programs among 
states and schools, 

The Office would encourage and support programs that 

STRESS physical HEALTH, WELL BEING AND DISEASE PREVENTION AS 
A PART OF THE REGULAR EDUCATION PROGRAM, THE OFFICE WOULD 
ALSO GIVE TECHNICAL SUPPORT TO STATES AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES/ ISSUE AN ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT, AND MONITOR THE 
STATUS OF SCHOOL HEALTH NATIONALLY. ALSO, AND IMPORTANTLY/ 

THE Office would cooperate with other federal agencies to 
coordinate school health education programs and to provide 
these programs with up-to-date federal information. 

By reestablishing the Office of Comprehensive School 
health there would finally be a way to coordinate the 
numerous categorical programs in the department of education/ 
and even more importantly/ among the other federal agencies. 
The National Institutes of Health/ Centers for Disease 
CONTROL/ National Highway Traffic Safety Administration/ 
Bureau of ^lATERNAL and Child Health/ and the Office of 
Disease Prevention and Health Promotion all have an interest 
in school health and generate a variety of information aimed 

AT INFORMING THE PUBLIC OF HEALTH ISSUES. YET NO OFFICE 

WITHIN THE Department of Education exists to distribute this 
information to the states and local educational agencies, 
health education material and curricula developed by these 
agencies should be integrated and presented in a 
comprehensive school health education program. 

Such an office can quicken the use of federal health 
research information and promotion/ stimulate quality health 
education programs/ encourage comi^iunity involvement in health 
education curriculum decisions/ and buttress states and local 
educational agencies with technical support. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN/ A VERSION OF THIS BILL HAS ALREADY PASSED 
IN THE HOUSE/ AS A PART OF H.R. 5, THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT ACT 

OF 1987. With the support of my colleagues in the Senate / I 

AM HOPEFUL THAT THIS LEGISLATION WILL BE INCORPORATED INTO 

THE Elementary and Secondary Education Reauthorization Act. 

AGAIN/ I THANK YOU SENATOR PELL FOR YOUR LEADERSHIP HERE 
TODAY. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you, Senator Bingaman. The idea is an ex- 
cellent one. I think all of these things go in cycles. I can remember 
a good many years ago— about 20-25— there was a tremendous 
spate of activity as people compared the pushup strength and sit-up 
strength of our children to the children in other countries. We 
came out deplorably badly. We moaned and groaned and wrung 
our hands over it, but my recollection is that we did nothing about 
it. 

I appreciate what you are doing 20 years later. We hope we suc- 
ceed this time. If we do not, 20 years from now it will come up 
again. The facts are there and it seems a pity that our youngsters 
should be pudgy and soft, as so many of them are. 

Thank you very much, indeed. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Pell. We now come to the first panel, the Office of Com- 

rrehensive Health; Ms. Henderson, Mr. Watson and Mr. Gold, and 
will recess the hearing for a moment as you come up to the table. 
[Recess.] 

Senator Pell. The Subcommittee will come to order. I would like 
to recognize at this time Ms. Alberta Henderson, ^vho is Co-Chair- 
man of the National School Health Coalition, and I would say that 
this panel is concerned mainly with the bill of Senator Bingaman. 

I would remind the witnesses that they should try to limit their 
oral presentation to five minutes. The full text of their remarks 
will be printed in the record as if read. 

Ms. Henderson? 

STATEMENTS OF ALBERTA HENDERSON, COCHAIRMAN, NATION- 
AL SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION COALITION, WASHINGTON, 
DC; TOY F. WATSON, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS, DIRECTOR OF PUPIL SERVICES, NEWPORT NEV/S 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEWPORT NEWS, VA; AND DR. ROBERT S. 
GOLD, AMERICAN ALLIANCE FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, RECREATION AND DANCE, DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MD 

Ms. Henderson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Al- 
berta Henderson. I am Director of Consumer Affairs for the Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association. I am appearing before you 
today in my capacity as Co-Chair of the National School Health 
Education Coalition, NaSHEC. 

On behalf of NaSHEC's member organizations, please accept my 
thanks for allowing us to testify. NaSHEC has three very specific 
goals which could he addressed m the current Congress. Before out- 
lining them, I will tell you a little more about NaSHEC. 

NaSHEC is an organization with nationwide membership consist- 
ing of organizations representing health professional organizations, 
voluntary health agencies, health educators and the private sector. 
We have supplied the Subcommittee a list of our members. 

Until recently NaSHEC has concentrated its efforts on bringing 
information on health education to educators and health profes- 
sionals. However, because of our concern over the need for better 
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health education. Some NaSHEC members have recently undertake 
en an advocacy program designed to bring our message to you. I 
am here representing those organizations. 

Our basic message is simple: The nation needs comprehensive 
health education in every elementary and secondary school. The 
term "comprehensive health education" may be unfamiliar to the 
Subcommittee. Here is how we define it. Comprehensive school 
health education is a unified program of learning experiences with 
scope, progression and continuity from grades K-12. Such programs 
are drMvered by teachers with preparation in health education. 
Curricula should be designed to develop critical hinking and indi- 
vidual responsibility for one's health. The dynamic relationship be- 
tween physical, mental and emotional health is stressed. The goal 
is to teach students to avoid behavior which puts their health at 
risk and to engage in behavior which is healthy. 

NaSHEC believes that all levels of Government involved in fund- 
ing education should encourage comprehensi\ health education. 
At the Federal level, this translates into two basic goals. 

First, the Federal Government should coordinate its own widely 
scattered efforts to foster health education. Currently 12 Federal 
agencies are operating school health programs with no formal co- 
ordination or foval point within the Department of Education. 

Second, the Federal Government should encourage states and lo- 
calities to put comprehensive school health education programs in 
place. The first step in doing this would be to remove barriers 
which prohibit funds for specific programs to be used for a compre- 
hensive school health education curriculum. Removal of such bar- 
riers would strengthen the quality of health education received by 
this nation's children. 

These two underlying goals led us to suggest four actions to you 
this morning. I will outline them briefly in priority order. 

[1] Re-establish the Office of Comprehensive School Health. In re- 
sponse to the Health Education Act of 1978, the then Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare established in 1979 an Office of 
Comprehensive School Health. Between 1979 and 1981, when it was 
abolished by the current Administration, the Office served an im- 
portant function in providing coordination and acting as a focal 
point for health education programs at the Federal level. Since 
1981 there has been no visible effort at the Department of Educa- 
tion to perform this function. 

I see that my time is up. I shall, of course, abide by your request 
and the rest of the testimony will appear in the record. 

Senator Pell. I thank you. Your full statement will be put in the 
record, but would you just itemize the four points for my own infor- 
mation, the four recommendations? 

Ms. Henderson. Yes. I can give them to you very quickly, just 
enumerate them, if you would like. 

Senator Pell. Just tell me verbally now. 

Ms. Henderson. Yes. The first you have heard. The second 
would be to support better school health education with Federal 
gcrants. 

The third is retain Chapter 2 eligibility. We hope that we w uld 
be able to fall under one or more of the categories. And the fourth 
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would be to encourage states and local education agencies to estab- 
lish their own Offices of Comprehensive School Health. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Henderson follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Alberta 
Henderson, I am Director of Consumer Affairs for Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association. I dm appearing before you today in my 
capacity as Co-Chair of the National School Health Education 
Coalition (MaSHEC) . On behalf of NaSHEC's member organizations, 
please accept my thanks for allowing us to testify. 

NaSHEC has three very specific goals which could be addressed in 
the current Congress. Before outlining them, I will tell you a 
little moire about NaSHEC. 

NaSHEC is an organization with nationwide membership consisting 
of organizations representing health professional organizations, 
voluntary health agencies, health educators, and the private 
sector. A list of our members is attached to my testimony for 
the record. 

Until recently, NaSHEC has concentrated its efforts on bringing 
information on health education to educators and health 
professionals. However, because of our concern over the need for 
better health education, some NaSHEC members have recently 
undertaken an advocacy program designed to bring out message to 
you. I am here representing those organizations. 

Our basic message is simple; The nation needs comprehensive 
health education in every elementary and secondary school. 

The term "comprehensive health education" may be new to the 
Subcommittee— -here is how we define it. Comprehensive School 
Health Education is a unified program of learning experiences 
with scope, progression and continuity from grades K-12. Such 
programs are delivered by teachers with preparation in health 
education. Curricula should be designed to develop critical 
thinking and individual responsibility for or.'^'s health. The 
dynamic relationship between physical, mental and emotional 
health is stressed. The goal is to teach students to avoid 
behavior which puts their health at risk and to engage in 
behavior which is healthy. 

NaSHEC believes that all levels of government involved in funding 
education should encourage comprehensive health education. At 
the federal level this translates into two basic goals. 

First, the fedeial government should coordinate its own widely 
scattered efforts to foster health education. Currently twelve 
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federal agencies are operating school health programs with no 
formal coordination cr focal point within the Department of 
Education. 

Second, the federal govern^nent should encourage states and 
localities to put comprehensive school health education programs 
in place. The first step m doing this would be to remove 
barriers which prohibit funds for specific programs to be used 
for a comprehensive school health educa :ion curriculum. Removal 
of such barriers would strengthen the quality of health education 
received by this nation's children. 

These two underlying goals lead us to suggest^four actions~~to"^you^ 
this morning. I will outline them briefly in priority order. 

1) Re-establish the Office of Comprehensivo School Health - In 
response to the Health Education Act of 1978, the then-Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare established in 1979 an Office of 
Comprehensive School Health. Between 1979 and 1981, when it was 
abolished by the current administration, the Office sen'ad an 
important function in providing coordina\.ion and acting as a 
focal point for health education programs at the federal level. 
Since 1981, there has been no visible effort at the Department of 
Education to perform this function. 

We view the re-establishment of the office as a critical first 
step in strengthening federal health education efforts. 

2) Support Better SchooL Health Education with Federal Grants - A 
modest investment by the federal government can foster better 
health education by supporting innovative comprehensive health 
education programs at the state and local level which demonstrate 
the benefits of the comprehensive approach. 

3) Retain Chapter 2 Sliqibilitv - We understand the Subcommittee 
may give some consideration to narrowing eligibility for Chapter 
2 grants to a limited number of categories. It is our hope 
comprehensive health education will fit into one or more of those 
categories. 

4) Encourage States and local edncational aaencLes to establish 
their own Offices of Comprehensive School Health - Through 
Chapter 2 or some other mechanisms. States and local educational 
agencies should be encouraged to give their departments of 
education the mission to foster comprehensive school health 
education. 

NaSHEC applauds the leadership of Sen. Jeff Bingaman of New 
Mexico who recently introduced S. 1348, a bill which would 
accomplish our first two goals of re-establishing the Office of 
Comprehensive School Health and creating a small grant program. 
We appreciate the support lent this measure by Sen. Claiborne 
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Pell, Chairman of the subcommittee and by other senators 

who are co-sponsoring the Bigaman bill. 



We have also worked with some key Members on the House. We are 
particularly grateful to Rep. Dale Kildel (D-MI) , who 
successfully sponsored an amendment to H.R. 5 authorizing the re- 
establishment of a coordinating office at the Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Chairman, it is extraordinary how many major health issues 
are now before our children. Barely a day goes by when we don't 
hear of the need to educate our children about the dangers of 
AIDS, teenage pregnancy, smoking, and drug and alcohol abuse and 
about the potential benefits of healthy lifestyles. The best 
way to ensure our children achieve their fullest health potential 
is by providing them with high quality education. 

The National School Health Education Coalition believes 
comprehensive school health education programs are essential to 
achieve that goal. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to testify. NaSHEC looks 
forward to working with you. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Ms. Henderson. 
Ms. Henderson. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Next is Mr. Toy F. Watson, National Association 
of Social Workers, Director of Pupil Services, Newport News Public 
Schools, Newport News, Virginia. Welcome. 

Mr. Watson. Thank you. Senator. 

First off, I am here representing the National Association of 
Social Workers. I am Chairman of the Commission on Education 
within that organization. NASW has over 100,000 members across 
the country. 

Approximately 10 to 15 percent of our members work in public 
schools, and I am speaking on behalf of NASW and also supporting 
pupil services; pupil services being defined as non-instructional 
support services— guidance, social workers, nurses and others. 

As Director of Pupil Services for a number of years, I have been 
administratively responsible for a number of support programs in- 
cluding school nurses, guidance counselors, psychologists and 
others, and I have seen a tremendous need for health services in 
the 'schools. I think some of the factors that have been made avail- 
able through various studies that have been done indicate and sup- 
port the need that this bill represents. 

For example, there was a study which NASW put out last year— 
or in 1985— which cited teen suicide, substance abuse, teenage 
pregnancy and many other factors that impact on education. Let 
me suggest a few comments from that study and others: 24 percent 
of all of our children today live below the poverty line; we have the 
highest teenage drug abuse of any industrialized nation; the teen 
birth rate in the United States is twice that of any other western 
nation; and while teenagers represent only 18 percent of sexually 
active women, they account for 46 percent of out-of-wedlock births. 

There are many other statistics and figures we could go into and 
I am not going to go into all of those today because they are avail- 
able. Ninety-one percent of our high school seniors have used alco- 
hol; 51 percent have used marijuana; 17 percent have used cocaine; 
and 30 percent of all young people in the age bracket 14-17 have 
suffered from some negative consequence of alcohol use. 

Just as an aside, just yesterday I have a panic call from a parent 
about her 16-year-old alcoholic son, and we do not have educational 
programs to meet the needs of these youngsters in our schools. So I 
think that falls under the area of health education. 

Preventive health education must include the curriculum and 
formal education that you find in the classroom. But it must also 
include those support services that will enable youngsters to bene- 
fit from the various resources that are available in our communi- 
ties. We have to teach students not only about healthy minds and 
healthy bodies but we must demonstrate that we care about them 
by providing resources and support services to enable them to ben- 
efit from this education. 

A comprehensive health education program is one that provides 
support services as well as curriculum ir formation. We must help 
them develop personal habits and decision making skills to help 
them improve their self-esteem. One of the biggest factors in this 
study that was done by NASW, the leading factor was students 
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with a low self-esteem, low self-concept. That is, as I see it, a health 
problem, although a mental health problem. 

The teachers— particularly your health and physical education 
teachers— are frequently the front line of diagnosing and spotting 
problems. My staff gets numerous referrals from our PE teachers 
and health-ed teachers. The teachers need to be able to spot poten- 
tial problems, to bring in early intervention. 

Teachers are frequently the first ones to notice belt marks on 
kids, children who are abused. The teachers are the ones who find 
or hear of children who are molested or locked out of the house. 
We have a number of students in my area who are locked out- 
latchkey kids— because both parents are at work. We have a high 
transient population. We have a high military population— I am 
down in the Tidewater area— and our classroom teachers are not 
trained, nor should they be skilled, to deal with this, but the sup- 
port services that I represent are. 

So what I am advocating is the section of this bill that provides 
for funding for grants to provide these support services in mental 
health. The classroom teacher cannot instruct a student in a 
vacuum. It must occur in tandem with the support services that I 
have mentioned. 

Pupil services has been defined in the School Improvement Act 
that was passed in the House this past May, and it defines pupil 
services as school counselors, school social workers, school psy- 
chologists and other qualifijd personnel. My personal commitment 
is to the pupil services team. While I am here today representing 
social workers, we must have a comprehensive team approach. 

In summary of all of this— and I am trying to get through this in 
a hurry— it is very important that this bill pass and that we look 
at the need for health education. We would recommend that Sec- 
tion 4[c] be broadened by adding a reference to qualified pupil serv- 
ice personnel as participants in the programs for g^^ants. 

And one more comment on the bill that Senator Bradley just 
commented on. Our gifted students have an extremely high rate of 
emotional problems because of the pressures they are under and 
they also have an unnecessary high rate of dropout disproportion- 
ate to their numbers, so I think they should be looked at, too. 

With that, I appreciate your time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Watson follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: my name is Toy F. 
Watson, Director of Pupil Services in the Newport News Public 
Schools/ Virginia. I am here today on behalf of the National 
Association of Social Workers. The Association has 110,000 members 
organized in fifty-five chapters, one in every state and m the 
District of Columbia, New York City, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Island 
and Europe. It is estimated that twelve to fourteen thousand socia 
workers are employed m elementary and secondary schools and pre- 
school settings, and a far larger number work with the school-age 
population in community-based organizations such as family service 
agencies, mental health centers, clinics and hospitals, drug and 
alcohol progreuns, juvenile justice departments, etc. 

As Director of Pupil Services in the Newport News Public Schools I 
have been responsible over the last nine years for a variety of 
programs and services including social work services, psychological 
services, guidance counseling and school nursing services, and 
alternative education programs for pregnant girls, truants and 
dropout recovery. I am also responsible for liasion between the 
school system and community agencies, particularly health, mental 
health, welfare and juvenile justice. Prior to coming to Newport 
News, I was Supervisor of school social work services in Richmond 
Virginia for ten years. 

The National Association of Social Workers supports the concept of 
comprehensive school health education contained in S.1348 with its 
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Stated purpose "to encourage and support programs that prepare 
students to maintain their physical health and wellbeing and to 
prevent illnesses and diseases." We also particularly support the 
provisions in Section 4 b which permit grants to be used for programs 
dealing with mental and emotional health, substance use and abuse, 
family life education and development and aging, as well as more 
traditional topics in school health education. 

We will present data on the significance of these aspects of health 
education and, based on our experience, make some recommendations for 
enriching the provisions in this bill. 

Our society today is complex, and numerous changes in the family and 
in social conditions affect our children's health and their ability 
to learn in school. For example, a recent survey of American 
teachers by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company found that a majority 
of teachers believe that "latchkey" situations, where children are 
left unsupervised at home after school, are the main reason why 
students have learning difficulties. In 1985, NASW published a 
report "The Human Factor: A Key to Excellence in Education" which was 
one of the first to analyse the social and emotional factors which 
place undue stress on children's performance: factors such as child 
abuse and neglect, the latchkey phenomenon, teen suicide, substance 
abuse, teen pregnancy and many others. By 1987, the entire education 
community has come to acknowledge the significance of what they are 
now calling "children at risk" and the threat they pose to our 
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society* '5 economy and well-being. 

Earlier this month the Forum of Educational Organizational Leaders 
made up of eleven major education organizations including the 
National Education Association, the American Federation of Teachers 
and organizations representing school administrators, principals, 
school boards, chief state school officers and parents, released a 
statement entitled "Meeting the Needs of Children and Youth At Risk 
of School Failure: The National Imperative." The statistics they 
quote indicate the following: 

Twenty-four percent of all children live below the poverty line. 

This nation has the highest rate of teenage drug use of any 
industrialized nation, with over sixty-one percent of all high-school 
seniors having used drugs. 

The teen birthrate in the United States is twice that of any other 
wc^stern nation. 

We can add that while teenagers represent only eighteen percent of 
sexually a^.tive women capable of becoming pregnant, they account for 
46 percent of all out-of-wedlock births. 

We can add further that according to a survey conducted by the Select 
Conunittee on Children, Youth and Families of the U.S. House of 
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Representatives, child abuse and neglect as reported to state Child 
Welfare agencies have increased steadily since 1976. Between 1981 
and 1985, reports rose by 54.9% nationwide to reach a total of almost 
1.9 million children from just over 1 million families (1,876,564 
children: 1,090,969 families). In New Mexico there was an increase 
of 104.3% in child reports from 1981 to 1985, from 5904 reported 
cases to 12, 061. 

According to the latest annual survey conducted by the National 
Institute of Drug Abuse, 91% of all high school seniors have used 
alchohol, 51% have used marijuana and 17% have used cocaine. An 
estimated 4.6 million adolescents or 30% of all young people aged 14 
to 17 have suffered negative consequences such as car accidents or 
arrests because of drinking. 

All these factors, as well as other barriers in the family and 
community and within the student and the school itself, can impede 
students' ability to learn and develop their potential to the 
fullest. 

The ultimate detriment to good health is suicide. Until 1950 suicide 
among the young was relatively rare but since then the suicide rate 
for the 15 to 24 year age group has tripled to reach 12.5 per 100,000 
of the population. Suicide is now the third leading cause of death 
for this age group, exceeded only by accidents and homicide. About 
5000 young people kill themselves each year, and many more 
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attempt suicide. 

And now there is a new threat tc the health and welXbemg of our 
youth: AIDS. Lee Strunin of the Boston University Medical School 
asserts that in less than five years Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome will become the leading cau&e of death among people aged 20 
to 29 (quoted in NEA Today , September 1987, Vol. 6 No. 1, National 
Education Association).- Thousands of these people are now in our 
schools and are through their behavior exposing themselves to 
infection with the AIDS virus. A recent stuay has revealed that AIDS 
is currently the third leading cause of death aunong women ages 15 to 
19 in New York City. 

Suicide and AIDS are dramatic examples of how merely providing 
information to students is not enough. Comprehensive and effective 
preventive health education must include imparting scientific data 
but it must also include services to students such as assessment, 
diagnosis, counseling and referral to community resources. To 
provide one without the other is to create an incomplete system. 

We have to teach students not only about healthy minds and bodies but 
we must also demonstrate that society cares and that resources are 
available to help them with problems in their physical and mental 
nealth, their family life and their process of development. 

In NASW's view a comprehensive procrram of school health education 
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roust provide services to pupils as well as curriculum. Because the 
goal is to enable students to main' ain their overall health and 
wellbeing and prevent damage to their functioning capacity both m 
school and in later life, classroom instruction must be supplemented 
by opportunities to learn about themselves as people and by direct 
services. We roust help cur youth to develop personal habits 
conducive to good health; we must help them develop decision-making 
skills and a strong sense of self-esteem. These factors will then 
enable them to make the choices which will promote their health and 
their ability to cope with life's stresses and challenges rather than 
those choices which are self -destructive. We must provide support 
for pupil services personnel - school social workers, guidance 
counselors, school nurses and school psychologists - to work as a 
team with health educators* 

Curriculum content in health education often involves sensitive 
material. The health educator needs special skill in identifying 
students who may reveal that they have personal experitace of the 
conditions being discussed. Furthermore, a physical education 
instructor or coach is in an excellent position to detect evidence of 
problems such as child abuse, neglect or sexual molestation. For 
example, when a student dresses out for physical education, belt 
marks may be visible. It is that educator's responsibility to report 
the case, and the school nurse and school social worker should become 
involved. The social worker is able to facilitate referral to and 
collaboration with child protective services, contact with the 
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parents, and later referral perhaps for therapeutic services at a 
mental health center or family serv. ce agency. He or she can also 
provide supportive services to ensure that the family is following 
through with treatmer.t and act as a continuing liason with teachers 
if the child continues as a student in the school, consulting with 
them on how they can best assist the child's recovery from the trauma 
he or she has endured. 

Because many health topics are sensitive and involve family issues, 
parental involvement is to be encouraged in programs to promote good 
health among students. In the 1987 Metropolitan Life Survey of 
American teachers quoted before, both parents and teachers reported 
feeling awkward about initiating contact with one anothe". More than 
half of the teachers surveyed said they felt uneasy about approaching 
a parent to discuss their child's problem. Social workers who are 
skilled in communicating with parents and in conducting interviews on 
home visits can therefore be very helptul in promoting parent 
participation in health education programs. 

Comprehensive health education cannot involve classroom instruction 
alone. It must occur in tandem with the delivery of pupil services. 
The statement of the Forum of Educational Organization Leaders 
mentioned earlier in this testimony recommends the introduction of 
more extensive pupil services to meet the needs of children at risk. 
HR 5, the School Improvemenc Act of 1987 which passed the House in 
May makes provision for these services. That bill defines pupil 
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services as follows: "The terms 'pupil services personnel' and 'pupil 
services* mean school counselors, school social worker;, school 
psychologists, and other qualified professional personnel involved m 
providing assessment, diagnosis, counseling, educational, therapeutic 
and other necessary services as part of a comprehensive program to 
meet student needs and the services provided by such individuals." 

However, at the present time there is no office within the Department 
of Education which provides assistance to State and local education 
agencies in providing pupil services. In 1985, the National Alliance 
of ?upil Services Organizations, a coalition of national professional 
organizations whose members provide a variety of remedial, supportive 
and preventative services required to assist children to benefit 
fully from their education, wrote to the Secretary of Education 
requesting establishment of such an office but no action followed. 
The Office of Comprehensive Health Education proposed in this Bill 
would constitute a suitable location for a unit on pupil services 
with specialists in school nursing, school social work, school 
psychology f»nd guidance and counseling. 

In summary then: given the importance of comprehensive health 
education for all students and particularly in the context of 
children at risk, we therefore propose that pupil services in schools 
be included as part of the health education system, and that this Act 
provide for the establishment of a pupil services unit within the 
proposed office of Comprehensive Health Education in the Department 
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of Education. 

We also recommend that Section 4 (c) (2) be broadened by adding 
reference to qualified pupil services personnel as participants in 
programs for which grants are being sought. 

As an indication of its commitment to health education in the fullest 
sense including promoting good physical, mental and social well- 



being and providing the appropriate services for early intervention 
and prevention, NASW has this week released a position statement on 



AIDS and the schools. A copy is appended to this testimony (Appendix 
I). 



We would be pleased to provide further information on this or other 
aspects of a comprehensive health education system to be promoted by 
an Office of Comprehensive Health Education in the Department of 
Education « 

We note that this Sub -Commit tee is also hearing testimony today on S 
303. In relation to the education of gifted and talented students we 
would like to draw attention to the fact that about half the 2.5 
million gifted children in the United States encounter emotional 
problems such as depression, destructive perfectionism and 
underachievement and that intellectually gifted students make up a 
disproportionate percentage of school dropouts. These students too 
are in need of comprehensive school social work services, such as 
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those provided at the Benjamin Franklin Hign School in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, a public high school for studenvs with superior 
intellectual potential (see Appendix II). 

We thank the sub-Committee for the opportunity to testify and we are 
pleased that you are focusing attention on these important issues. 
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Acquired Inroune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) is a growing threat to 
the public health in America. As of August 10, 1987, the Centers 
for Disease Control reported 40, 051 cajes of AIDS of whom 715 
(1.8%) were under age 20. The total number of reported deaths is 
23, 165. AIDS is currently the third leading cause of death 
among women ages 15 to 19 in New YorJt City. It is estimated that 
1 to 1.5 million Americans are currently infected with the virus 
that causes AIDS - the Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV). By 
1991, the Public Health Service has projected that the c»imulative 
number of cases in the U.S. will total over 270,000, while the 
total number of deaths from AIDS will have reached over 179,000. 
Three thousand of the projected cases of AIDS are estimated to be 
among children. 

AIDS is an infectious disease that is ultimately fatal in its end 
stage when individuals become susceptible to a broad range of 
unusual malignancies and rare infections. The virus that causes 
AIDS (HIV) is transroi::ted in three ways: through sexual 
intercourse (anal or vaginal); by the exchange of blood through 
sharing needles or drug paraphenalia; or by the exchange of 
contaminated blood or blood products, including transmission from 
mother to developing fetus. AIDS is not transmitted by casual 
contact. Adolescents are at particular rislt of becoming infected 
with HIV and potentially developing AIDS through sexual activity 
and experimentation with alcohol and drugs which can affect 
judgement and behavior. 

Statistics indicate that over 70% of teenagers have had sexual 
intercourse by the age of twenty, many with more than one 
partner. Nearly one-half— 5 to 10 million— of all sexually- 
transmitted disease patients are under 25 years. The National 
Institute of Drug Abuse found in a 1986 study that 1.1% of U.S. 
high school seniors reported that they had used heroin. Runaways 
and teenage prostitutes are at particular ris)c, as are minorities 
of color. Nationally, 40% of all cases and 80% of pediatric 
cases are Blaclc and Hispanic. Since developing a cure or an 
effective vaccine is still years away, education about risk 
reduction is our primary prevention strategy currently available. 

AIDS Education in the Schools 

The National Association of Social Wor)cers' Commission on 
Education expresses its strong support for Surgeon General Dr. C. 
Everett Koop's policy recommendation that schools must play a 
major role in educating children and adolescents about the 
disease, its transmission and its prevention. 

In the Surgeon General's report on AIDS published late in 1986, 
the Public Health Service called for information and education to 
change behavior as these are "the primary ways to stop the 
epidemic of AIDS" (p. 4). Citing adolescents and pre-adolescents 
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as those whose behavior we wish especially to influence because 
of their vulnerability when they explore their own sexuality 
(heterosexual and homosexual) and perhaps experiment with drugs, 
the Surgeon General asserts that education about AIDS should 
start in early elementary school and at home. This affords 
parents the opportunity to discuss with their children their own 
moral and ethical standards, acccording to Dr. Koop. 

NASW*s Commission on Education offers the following guidelines 
for AIDS curriculum, instruction and counseling in schools: 

1. In developing curricula and teaching materials, schools 
should provide for collaboration with parents, students and 
community groups. 

2. AIDS curricula must be taught in the context of broader 
courses on sex education and family life education which 
stress that sex is one component of human relationships and 
that it has both positive aspects and risks. 

3. AIDS education should begin in the 3rd grade and must be 
appropriate to the child's age and developmental stage. 

4. From the 6th grade onwards, information must be explicit, 
including the transmission of the virus through homosexual 
and heterosexual sex and intravenous drug abuse, and 
practicing safe preventive sex through the use of condoms. 
Girls and boys must understand that intercourse can cause 
pregnancy or infection with a sexually transmitted disease, 
including AIDS. Sex with intravenous drug users and 
prostitutes can also cause infection with HIV and other 
sexually transmitted diseases. 

5. The acquisition of sexual knowledge and understanding is a 
gradual and cumulative process. Many young adolescents do 
not know what their adult sexual preference will be or do not 
think that they could become addicted to drugs, particularly 
intravenous drugs. AIDS curricula should therefore continue 
throughout the secondary school years as the stage of 
behavioral exploration heightens and young people are 
confronted daily with decision-making options. 

6. Special provision must be made to inform non-English-speaking 
students, students with low levels of literacy and students 
with handicapping conditions. 



7. Dropout prevention and reentry programs should provide AIDS 
education and information. 

8. Parent education and training should be provided to enable 
parents to discuss with their children accurate factual 
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information within the context of their own family values. 

9. Because the goal is to affect or change behavior, instruction 
alone is not sufficient. Counseling students and parents 
about feelings, behavior and making decisions should be 
available to supplement factual information. 

10. School social workers should be available to provide 
counseling and referral for more intensive mental health and 

social services to students and their families. AIDS has 4- 

serious mental health implications. Young people 

faced with the knowledge that they have tested positive for 

HIV or have developed AIDS-related conditions face anxiety 

and depression from lack of accurate information, fear of 

social isolation, sickness, suffering and death. The peers 

and classmates of students with AIDS, their parents and ' 

school staff will feel anxiety and grief as the disease 

progresses. As the number of diagnosed adults increases, 

more children in school will be affected by AIDS in their 

families. 

11. Staff training and case consultation when appropriate must 
be provided to teachers, administrators and pupil services 
personnel. 

12. Schools should provide information on local and national 
resources such as AIDS information centers, hotlines, 
clinics, and other services. 

13. Curricula should be modified over time as new information 
becomes available. 

AIDS Policies in the schools 

NASW's Commission on Education supports the Surgeon General's 
recommendations regarding cases of children with AIDS in the 
schools. "No blanket rules can be made for all school boards to 
cover all possible cases of children with AIDS" he states. 

None of the identified cases of AIDS in the United States are 
known, or are suspected to have been, transmitted from one child 
to another in school, day care or foster care settings. The 
Centers for Disease Control guidelines for workplace and school 
settings state that AIDS is not transmitted by casual contact. 
Routine safety procedures for handling blood or other body 
fluids, which should be standard for all children in schools, 
would be effective in preventing transmission of the virus from 
children with AIDS to other children in school. Moreover, a 
study of HIV-infected children with hemophilia attending school 
with non-HIV-infected children who participated in the same 
activities and interacted daily, determined that none of ti>e non- 
infected children became infected with HIV. 

4 
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NASW's Conmission on Education therefore reinforces the 
guidelines developed both by the Surgeon General and the National 
Education Association which emphasize that each case should be 
considered separately and individualized to the child and the 
setting, as would be the procedure for any child with a 
handicapping condition. The Commission asserts that the child's 
emotional, social and family situation should also be considered 
in the decision-making process, after a home visit and assessment 
by the school social worker and involvement of the parents 
(NASW*s policy guidelines are available to provide further 
details) . 

In planning to implement the Early Intervention Program for 
handicapped infants legislated by the Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendment of 1986, State Education Agencies and 
collaborating agencies should provide for the needs of infants 
and toddlers with the AIDS virus. As of August 10, 1987 children 
under 5 formed 68% of all reported cases under twenty years of 
age. It is estimated that approximately 60% of the babies born to 
HIV-infected mothers will also carry the virus. Most of the 
infected babies will in time develop the disease and die. 
Pregnant women most at risk are intravenous drug users or the 
sexual partners of HIV-infected drug users, or the sexual 
partners of other men who are infected with the virus. The 
number of HIV-infected babies is also expected to increase. 

IN SUMMARY 

The NASW Commission on Education 

1) Supports the Surgeon General's recommendations on full, 
accurate factual AIDS education within the schools. 

2) Urges school social workers to seek continuing education on 
all aspects of AIDS including community resources and 
referral. 

3) Recommends that school social workers 

-support and contribute to the development of AIDS curricula 
for students, parents and teachers in regular and special 
education . 

-provide information and counseling for students on AIDS 
issues and referral to appropriate community resources 

-collaborate with school administrators and special education 
directors in planning services to students infected with the 
AIDS virus and to the schools these students attend. 
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-provide case management as needed to facilitate and ensure 
coroprihensive services for students and their families. 

-offer guidance/ consultation and accurate information to 
local school boards and parent groups 

-develop in-service training programs and discussion groups 
€or school staff 
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Benjamin Franklin Senior High School 

A college preparatory school • grades 9-12 



719 South CarroUton Avenue 
New Orleans. Louisiana 701 18 
(504) 861^03 



Margaret Wagner, Principal 
Gail Shaltry and Ron Wegener, 
Counselors 



Docriptkm of School 

Beiuamin Fninkbn Senior High School was founded m 1957 is a public, coeducational, college preptnitory school open to 
studenU of all races and creeds tnd of supcnor intellectual potentul A ngorous academic program is supplemented by extensive 
athletic, anistic. and forensic activities Current enrollment is 728 studenU m ninth through twelfth grades, with 167 (107 female. 
60 male) in tvirelfth grade More than 99 percent of the seniors attend college 

AdnMon Rcquditiiicnts 

A minimum IQ test score of 120, a highly successful academic record, a Composite score on the Metropobtan Achievement Test 
of 75th percentile for ninth and tenth grades and 95th percentile for eleventh grade 

Graduation Requirements 

StudenU must complete a minimum of twenty-two (22) academic uniU. including four (4) m Engbsh. three (3) in mathematics, 
three (3) in science. Mine (3) in foreign language. three<«nd>a*half (3 5) in socul science, two (2) in physical education, and three« 
and>a>hatf (3 5) in electives. 



GndJnf Syttcm/GPA 

Grades are given on a letter scale. A (93-100). B (85-92). C (75-84). D (70-74). F (below 70). Grade poinU ranging from 4 to I 
are assigned to the letters A through D. respectively Academic courses are weighted as follows, honors courses. 1.1. ^ted 
courses. l.M: advanced placement courses. 1 12. 

ClM Of 1987 Claa lUnk and GPA Correbition (September 1986) 

GPA IS computed over all courses taken m grades 9-11. 4 38 is highest possible GPA 

Clau Rajrit CPA 

Top 20 percent- 4 31-3.74 

Second qumtile. 3.73-3 43 

Third quintile. 3 42-3 13 

Founh quintile: 3.12-2 74 

Fifth quintile. 2 73-2.48 

Course Offerinfi (September 1986) 

(H) Honors. (G) Ciftcd. (AP) Advanced Placement. (*) New courses this year 



Matheimtk* 


SocUSckDCt 


Fordgo Lanfuagc 


Ekcthca 


3 untti required 


3S units required 


3 units required 


3 J unus required 


Algebra 1 (H)(G) 


Civics(H) 


French Mil (H) 


Art I-IV 


CJeometry(H)(G) 


World History (H) 


French IV (AP) 


Band I-IV 


Algebra U(H)(G) 


U.S. History (H) (AP*) 


Spanish l-Ill (H) 


Orchestra I-IV 


Tngonometry/ 


European History* (AP*) 


Spanish IV (AP) 


Speech l-II* 


Advanced Math (H) 


Psychology (H) 


German HIl(H) 


Debate/ Speech 


aiculus(BQ(AP) 


Greek and Roman 


(jerman IV (AP*) 


Drama 


Computer Saence (H) (AP*) 


Civili2aUon(H) 


Utm I-IV(H) 


Journalism* 




Russian History (H) 


Russun 1-lV (H) 


Yearbook 


EngUih 


World Geography (H) 




Newspaper 


4 wws required 


Sociology (H) 


Sctencc 


Fine Arts Survey 


English !(H)(G) 


Free Enterpnsc (H) 


3 units required 


An 


Engluh 1I(H)(G) 




Physical Science (H) 


Music 


English 1II(H)(G) 




Biology 1(H) 




English 1V(H)(G)(AP) 




Biology 11 (AP) 








Chemmry (H) 








Physics (H)(AP*) 





Advanced Placement 

Ten AP courses were offered in the fall of 1986. Toul enrollmeii. was ISO 



Of the members of the Class of 1986 who took the AP exams. 93 percent scored 3 or higher. 
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SCHOOL SOCIAI WORK SERVICFS 
Benjamin Franklin Stinior High School 
1983-1966 

The following report describes School Social Work Services during the first school 
year in which they were provided at Benjamin Franklin Senior High School. 

From August 29» 1985 through January 29» I986» the social worker was assigned 
to Franklin High School only one day weekly or 1/5 time. Commencing in February, 
the assignment was increased (because of the intervention of the Parents Associa- 
tion and the Principal with the Superintendent) to three days per week or 3/5 time. 
I^i^^pf""' services delivered the 59j days between 9/29/85 and 

5/16/86 that the social worker was assigned to Franklin. 

A total of 128 students received social work (SW) assistance during this 
period. This is 17Z of the student body at Benjamin Franklin High School. One 
hundred-fifteen or 90: of the .cases were accorded direct service to the student 
and/or parent(8). The remaining 13 cases were resolved by consultation with 
Franklin faculty, administrators* counselors, or staff at other agencies. 

The problem situations called to the attention of the worker were varied as 
were the types of services offered. The majority of referrals involved problems 
in interpersonal relations. Parent-teen disagreements, boy-girl concerns, peer 
group disturbances, and student-teacher communications were the chief difficulties. 
In Boat cases, the overt problem was already influencing the student's academic 
achievement, attendance, behavioral adjustment, etc. to the detriment of the 
student . 

Because of limited time at Franklin School, it was necessary to devise 
criteria to determine the nature and extent of the problem and the services needed. 
Two types of crises took priority. One could be resolved by immediate intervention 
at the school. The second required r.ipid referral to an outside resource; often to 
provide medical, psychological, and/or legal attention. Acute cases could be 
assisted with 3 or 4 interviews and involvement of parents, faculty, administration, 
etc. Short-term case* required several meetings— individually or in a group, while 
a few situations ref rrred early in the term were extended intermediate term help 
with weekly meetings throughout the school year. Cases needing long-term, ongoing, 
regular treatment were referred for appropriate professional help. 

Serious crises included "immediate threat" problems such as psychosis, suicide 
attempts, suspectisd child abuse, clinical depression, runaway Juvenile, etc. Less 
Immediate, but still threatening were problem such as the physical or mental ill- 
ness of a parent, suspected substance abuse, parental alcohol abuse, sex related 
concerns, family financial problems, and extreme "parental pressure for the student 
to succeed.*' 

The nationally accepted figure is thit one in ten (102) of a given average 
■population will reed mental health services. The mass media and professional 
Journals, howevei , have publicized the growing problems of adolescent suicide, 
drug abuse, runaways, and teen pregnancy. The experience this year shows that 
at this school, the student population has needs that exceed the national average. 
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Sch«»i») SocI.ll Work Sorvlio*? 
Frfinklln High School 1985-1986 
Page 2 

The table below summarizes some significant Information about SW cases this 

year. 



Number/CharacteristicB Social Work Oaseo t>erved At Den Franklin 
Sr. HS, 29Auru8t 198$ to 16 May 1906, 59 J Aaslcned ;>ervlce Dayi 



Q 3p 2S) 1 



TOTAL 

DI ..OT 
FETIALl:: 
HALB 

PVT oriJL 

UOSPITAL 

GRoOPS 

MINonlTY 

TRItlj/BnPD 



TO 



0 La 



5T 



60 



1X3 IIT3 W 



Nuober proyldtd service is ^7^ o£ Total Student Bod ^anklin 1985-06. 



Ac Indicated by the table above, during 1985-1986. 28 students were actively 
engaged In counseling outside the school and 11 were hospitalized for emotional 
difficulties during the year. Seven students referred for outside services had 
not yet obtained them at the time this report was prepared. Included In these 
school social work services were 465 interviews with students. 105 parent inter- 
views, and 482 consultations with faculty, administration, counselors, and others 
in the school system. 

Early In the year, referrals were chiefly from the Franklin School counselors 
and administrators. Later, faculty, parents, and the students themselves sought 
SW services. 

The social worker coordinated a small volunteer program that Involved minimal 
"peer counselor" training for senior students who led discussion groups monitored 
by MSW social work volunteers. He also met with staff at several metal health 
faciliclea and attended Parent Association meetings. 

The facts In this report clearly display the usefulness of a school social 
worker at Franklin. Nrxt term, it will be unusual If teachers do not refer more 
students than they did this first year. Students have suggested that all freshmen 
have group serviwcs available to them early in the first semester during their 
Study Hall or P.E. periods. Parents have asked for groups focused on dealing with 
the "gifted" teen In the family and other topics. From the experience at Franklin 
High School this year. It seems clear th.it thf school needs a professional school 
social worker ev<»n mor« than the 3/5 time i.ow issigned. 



Submlctedf1>y, 



[)weHHar 



Jan OwerH Harris 
School Social Worker 
Hay 1^86 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. Next we have, American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies, Department of Health Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Dr. Gold. Good morning. 

I appreciate the opportunity to talk with you this morning in 
support of the Office of Comprehensive School Health Education 
Act of 1987. As you said, I am currently Director of Graduate Stud- 
ies at the University of Maryland and a professor of health educa- 
tion. In my past life I worked in the Public Health Service as Di- 
rector of the School Health Initiative in the Office of Disease Pre- 
vention and Health Promotion, and I was also director of the 1990 
Objectives for the Nation initiative in that Office. 

I am representing today the American Alliance for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Recreation and Dance, which is an umbrella organi- 
zation for the Association for the Advancement of Health Educa- 
tion, of which I am a member. The American Alliance represents 
about 35,000 health and physical educators nationwide, including 
people who work in schools, community agencies, public health set- 
Jjngs, physical educators, dance people, recreation professionals. 
What we all have in common is a concern for the health and '*'ell 
being of Americans, particularly school age children. 

You have a copy of my testimony, so I am not going to repeat 
what is in it but rather try and make several separate points and 
leave some time for questions. I would like to really make four 
points independent of my testimony that has already been submit- 
ted to you. 

In 1984, the Centers for Disease Control and Office of Disease 
and Health Promotion collaborated on a national evaluation called 
the School Health Education Evaluation study. The results of that 
study indicated very clearly that comprehensive programs in 
schools-~comprehensive health education programs— were far more 
effective than categorical programs. 

Unfortunately, most of the Public Health Service programs and 
most of the Department of Education programs that currently exist 
are categorical programs rather than comprehensive programs. We 
see this as one of the important outcomes of the re-establishment 
of an Office for Comprehensive Health. As you know, that Office 
did exist. Unfortunately, it only lasted for a year the first time it 
did exist. 

The second point, we identified more than 140 different funding 
programs in 40 different offices and 12 different executive agencies 
that are all putting money into categorical programs in the schools. 
We feel that this Act would go a long way toward establishing a 
mechanism for coordination and liaison that is so very important 
to make those programs more effective than they already might be. 

The third point, with the current environment, particularly in 
the Department of Education, with the back-to-basics issue becom- 
ing such an important foundation, all I will ask is that you think 
about this as you consider this bill. 

I think it is probably intuitively appealing to each of us to recog- 
nize that unless children are healthy and well-nourished they are 
not going to be the kinds of learners that we can teach computer 

4ence, math and reading to. Now, ws have growing evidence that 
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comprehensive health education programs can improve the health 
status of school-age youth and therefore make them more effective 
learners in the classroom. We ask that you remember that as well. 

Fourth, we do not want to see a program established in which 
the result is a national curriculum for everybody. We think that it 
is very important that the origin of most programs be conducted at 
the local level, coordinated at the local level, but that this office 
and this Act would provide funding to allow community involve- 
ment, development and support of those programs at local levels. 

The American Alliance believes strongly that health education 
should reflect the needs of the community, not directed from a na- 
tional or state capital. Due to Senator Bingaman*s foresight, this 
bill mandates the involvement of community in any school health 
education project for which grant money is awarded, and we con- 
gratulate you on that provision. 

In closing, I would like to thank you, Chairman Pell, as well as 
Senators Bingaman, Burdick, Conrad and Daschle, for introducing 
thij very important piece of legislation. We think it is very impor- 
tant. We are available to provide any evidence that we can in addi- 
tion to what we already ha/e to provide support for that legislation 
and urge your support. 

Thank yon. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Goid follows:] 
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1900 Aiwciaiion Dnve Retton. Virtmia (70)) 476-3400 

Testimony of the American Alliance 
for Healthy Physical Education^ R*>creation and Dance 
before the Education, Arts an'i Humanities Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources 

September 18, 1987 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Room 430 

Chairman Pell, Senator Bmgaman, distinguished members of the 
committee • 

My name is Dr. Bob Gold. I am Director of Graduate Studies, and 
Professor of Health Education at the University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

I am here today representing the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, the umbrella 
organization foi: the A:»coclation for the Advancement of Health 
Education, of which I am a member. The American Alliance 
represents about 35,000 health and physical educators nationwide. 
Our members include school, community and public health 
educators, as well a*' physical education, dance and recreation 



• American Ai«>ci»tion for Lei»u« tnd Recreiuon • Atjociwton 'or tht Advinccmtnl of Hetlth Educatwn 
^ AswiMJon for Re«»r«h. Administritjon. Profoiiofti! Couwils and Socxliei • N«ion»J AsiocwDon for Girli tnd Women m Sport 
• N»non»J Aiiocution foi Sport *nd PhyiicaJ Educaoon • Nat tonal Dance Assoctaiiofl 
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professionals. What we have in common is a concern for the health 
and wellbeing of all Americans — particularly school aged 
children — and a commitment which puts us in daily contact with 
Americans seeking to learn more about the nature and improvement 
of their own health. Poor health habits are the single biggest 
threat to health today. Medical advances in the treatment and 
prevention of disease have improved how we cure and cope with 
illness. But we remain our own worst enemy. Half of all deaths 
from the top ten causes of mortality in the United States are a 
result of lifestyle. A variety of health problems — heart 
disease, lung diseases, substance abuse — can be improved by a 
lifestyle which is based on the value of a healthy mind and body. 

. One out of ten 12-13-year-olds currently drinks alcoholic 
beverages. 

. Sixty-one percent of high school seniors have used illicit 
drugs. 

. In 1984, there were almost 10,000 recorded births to girls 
under age 15. 

. Although heart disease and cancer are increasingly being 
attributed to poor diet and lack of exercise, in 1985, 
only 12 states mandated nutrition as a core content area 
in school health education. 
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The place to start is with our children and youth. Comprehensive 
school health education teaches students the skills, attitudes 
and knowledge necessary for maintaining and improving their own 
health . There must be a commitment to educate our children to 
achieve and maintain their best personal health — reaching all 
students at all grades. Such programs are best delivered by 
teachers with preparation m health education. 

Comprehensive School Health Education provides: 

1. information cn crucial health issues— drug and alcohol 
abuse, teen sutcide, cancer prevention, stress reduction? 

2. an understanding of human growth and development— the 
importance of exercise for proper growth and development, 
proper nutrition; 

3. consumer awareness of health services and products— how to 
read food labels, choose a physician, choose an insurance 
company; 

4. opportunities to make decisions about health that lead to 
a sense of personal responsibility — the often disastrous 
effects of drinking and driving, the impact of smoking on 
physical development, lifespan ;»nd healtn; 

5. knowledge of health and safety aspects of daily 
living— proper nutrition, use of seat belts, importance of 
poison control. 
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The "Office of Comprehensive School Health Education Act of 1987" 
would establish an office within the Department of Education to 
provide two main functions: to encourage and provide support to 
state and local comprehensive school health education programs; 
and to serve as a mechanism to funnel health education efforts of 
other federal agencies into the educational system. The American 
Alliance wholehearteuiy supports both of these aims. 

While the need to teach young people the value of a healthy mind 
and body are obvious, currently only about 20 states have a 
consultant in their state department of education specifically 
dedicated to school health education. The $20 million in grant 
money that this bill authorizes could help states hire a 
consultant to provide technical assistance to local educational 
agencies and help utilize federal health education materials in 
neighborhood schools where they can do the most good. 

The funds could also be used to create school health education 
programs where none currently exist or to improve existing 
programs. Some school systems might hire a health educator assist 
elementary classroom teachers in developing quality programs for 
young children. 
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But the unique provision of this bill — and one that we 
enthusiastically support — is the provision for community 
involvement. The American Alliance believes strongly that health 
education should reflect the needs of each community — not be 
directed from the national or state capitols. Due to Senator 
Bingaman's foresight, this bill mandates the involvement of the 
community in any school health education project for which grant 
money is awarded. We believe that this will encourage the 
community to be more involved m their childrens' educational 
system. 

The second ina3or provision of the bill — to ensure coordination 
of federal health education efforts is equally important. Many 
federal offices, departments and agencies produce a variety of 
information aimed at informing people of pertinent health issues. 
The Office of Comprehensive School Health Education can put 
material, reflecting the latest research already developed by the 
federal government, in the hands of school health educators. A 
teacher in Cincinnati, preparing to teach a unit on the effects 
of alcohol on teenagers, will now look to the Office of 
Comprehensive School Health Education for complete information 
compiled by a variety of federal agencies such as the Department 
of Transportation, National Institute on Alcoholism and Alcohol 
Abuse and the Department of Health and Human Services. 
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I urge you to vote favorably for S. 1348, and include it m the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Reauthorization Act. A version 
of this bill has already been included m H.R. 5, the House 
version of the Elementary and Secondary Reauthorization Act. 



In closing, I would like to thank you, Chairman Pell, aS well as 
Senators Bingaman, Burdick, Conrad and Daschle for introducing 
this very important piece of legislation. We are poised, ladies 
and gentlemen, on the future — and our children's health is at 
stake. Through good and sound comprehensive school health 
education programs, we can encourage today's students to reduce 
their risk of heart disease, diabetes, alcohol abuse and lung 
cancer; we can encourage them to live longer and healthier lives 
and be more productive and happier citizens. 

Testimony given by 
Robert S. Gold, Ph.D., Dr.P.H. 
Professor of Health Education 
Director of Graduate studies 
University of Maryland, College Park 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

I have a couple of modest proposals and I was wondering what 
your reaction would be— which would improve the physical fitness 
of our students. I think now the custom is that if you live within 
half a mile of school, or if you have to walk more than half a mile 
you get a bus ride to school. Shouldn't we have a national policy 
that if you were over the sixth grade, that if you lived within two 
miles of school you had to walk, or if you were less than say within 
one mile? 

What would be your reaction to that. Dr. Gold? 

Dr. Gold. As you know, in 1985 the Department of Health and 
Human Services delivered the results of the National Children and 
Youth Fitness Study of which you are very familiar. The National 
Children and Youth Fitness Study was the first national probabili- 
ty iiample that in fact gave us evidence of exactly what you are 
saying. 

Senator Pell. No, excuse me. I think this was done in the early 
1960s. 

Dr. Gold. And there was another one. This was the first time it 
had been repeated since the 1960s on a national scale. There have 
been local and non-national probability samples done since the 
1960s but nothing like what— 

Senator Pell. Maybe I will still be here when they do it again. 

Dr. Gold. What we have found, in fact, is that health status has 
declined, and fitness status has declined in the 20 years since the 
1960s, and that National Children and Youth Fitness Study gave us 
that evidence. 

I think that the suggestion you are making is important, but the 
other thing that we have found is that in spite of the fact that it 
appears important that well-designed physical education programs 
in the schools could do something about that, less than 36 percent 
of all school-age children are in comprehensive and effective physi- 
cal education and fitness programs. Fewer than half of the states 
mandate physical education programs in the country. 

I think that your suggestion, along with some attention to state 
mandates and local implementation of state mandates, and effec- 
tive support for effective physical education programs would help 
m that regard. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Watson? 

Mr. Watson. You are just advocating that they walk to school to 
get exercise? 
Senator Pell. Yes. 

Mr. Watson. I think it has merit, but in Newport News, for ex- 
ample, we are under a Federal bussing order, and Newport News is 
five miles wide and 30 miles long, so many of our youngsters have 
to ride 20 miles per day each way on a bus because of the bussing 
order. So that is a factor. 

The other factor is, in many communities and many school sys- 
tems they have to leave home before daybreak to get to school on 
time, so they would be walking in the dark in winter time. And 
many of the streets simply are not safe. We have a lot of street 
crime in urban areas. Urban school districts, particularly, have a 
tremendous problems with street crimes of children of all ages, and 
it is children against children. 
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So I think the idea is good, but in urban school districts there are 
a lot of other factors that would impinge on it. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Ms. Henderson. 

Ms. Henderson. I do not know that our Association has a posi- 
tion on that particular question, Mr. Chairman, so I would rather 
not attempt to answer, if you do not mind. 

Senator Pell. All right. Thank you. 

Another thought that we should do something about— the junk 
food that is still sold to make money for the teams and athletic 
equipment, et cetera. Do you see that playing a real role here? Is 
there any way that that could be eliminated? 

Dr. Gold. I see a couple of important points that have to be 
made in that regard. First, I would like to remind you that the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department of Health and 
Human Services have jointly released dietary guidelines for Ameri- 
cans. But because of some of the policies in the Department of Ag- 
riculture for supplementation programs and food programs for the 
schools, a large number of the foods most likely to be delivered by 
the Department of Agriculture to schools for school-age meal pro- 
grams are the high fat, very low nutrient density foods that are in 
surplus, like cheeses and other kinds of things. 

What we do not have as a result of some comprehensive health 
education program that really focuses on comprehensive from the 
standpoint of the school itself, or the district itself, is we do not 
have coordination between the classroom where the teacher is 
teaching about effective nutrition and the lunchroom where they 
pay no attention to the lessons being learned in the classroom, and 
the vending machines in the halls. 

What we need is a comprehensive program — comprehensive not 
only for instruction but services and policy would address those 
issues. 

Mr. Watson. I would only make just a general comment. We 
have become very sensitive to this and in our particular school dis- 
trict have gone out of the way to take the junk food machines and 
various things out of the schools and only put in machines and ven- 
dors that have quality foods. But one of the problems is your pri- 
vate enterprise people will come right across the street and set up 
just rows of junk foods stands, and how to keep the kids from going 
over there? 

So I think another aspect of it is the need for community educa- 
tion and community support to some way or another curtail— when 
you build a new school in the community, the first thing that pops 
up around it is junk food stores. And I think that is another aspect. 
It is a total community problem. 

Dr. Gold. If I may add one other thing, Mr. Chairman, about 
that. A growing trend in American schools today appears to be sell- 
ing the lunchroom services as concessions, and because of that, the 
junk food vendors appear to be the most able to compete in certain 
areas of the country for those concessions. That is a trend that we 
ought to look for some way to reverse and I would urge you to con- 
sider that. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Ms. Henderson? 
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Ms. Henderson. This is an area that has been discussed among 
the members of NaSHEC and we pretty much agree with the obser- 
vations and the statements of Dr. Gold, that it is a problem indeed. 

Senator Pell. Well, I thank you for being with us, and I thank 
this panel. 

We will move on now to the next panel. The next panel will be 
Ms. Edsal, Ms. Hovey, Dr. Frasier, Ms. Lukenbill and Mr. White. 
We will recess for a moment while you assemble. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Pell. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

We have now with this panel, first, I welcome from Rhode Island, 
Ms. Edsal, and we are glad she is here; Ms. Judith Edsal, Coordina- 
tor for the Gifted and Talented Education from the Rhode Island 
Department of Education in Providence. Welcome, and maybe you 
would lead off, please. 

STATEMENTS OF JUDITH M. EDSAL, COORDINATOR OF GIFTED 
AND TALENTED EDUCATION, RHODE ISLAND DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, PROVIDENCE, RI; SUE HOVEY, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, TEACHER, 
GIFTED AND TALENTED, MOSCOW HIGH SCHOOL, MOSCOW, ID; 
DR. MARY M. FRASIER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR GIFTED CHILDREN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA; NANCY 
LUKENBILL, GIFTED/TALENTED SPEQALIST, OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE CAPITOL, HELENA, MT; AND 
ALAN WHITE, STATE COORDINATOR OF GIFTED AND TALENT- 
ED EDUCATION, CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION, HARTFORD, CT 

Ms. Edsal. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Education, Arts, and Human- 
ities Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to speak about 
S. 303, the Jacob Javits Gifted and Talented Children and Youth 
Education Act of 1987, and to present its potential impact on 
Rhode Island. 

You have written testimony before you that I will use as a guide 
in my remarks. Briefly highlighting some of the Rhode Island ef- 
forts in gifted and talented education, in 1979 the Rhode Island 
Legislature passed permissive legislation that was modeled after 
the 1978 Federal legislation. This was supported with $100,000. 
Presently, the permissive legislation is still in place and the fund- 
ing has increased to over $500,000. All 40 local school districts in 
Rhode Island can participate in the Gifted and Talented program. 

Presently, 37 of our LEA's are involved in our Gifted and Talent- 
ed program. There are approximately 134,000 students in Rhode 
Island and in 1986, 5,200 of these students were identified and are 
being served in Gifted and Talented programs. 

I would like to note that approximately 13 percent of our popula- 
tion is a minority population, but of the 5,200 students that are 
being served, less than 1 percent have been identified from the mi- 
nority population. 

On page 6 of my testimony, there is a chart that will tell you 
about the 5,200 children and what classrooms are receiving serv- 
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ices. Seventy-five percent of these youngsters are in grades K-6, of 
the remaining 25%, 900 youngsters are being served in grades 7 
and 8, and approximately 500 youngsters in grades 10-12. 

The question that I ask is, what happens to the students after 
grade 6? Do they become ungifted? Ci do they move out of the 
State of Rhode Island? 

Of the 8,700 teachers that are in Rhode Island, about 280 of them 
are involved in Gifted and Talented direct services or program ad- 
ministration, and through the Office of Gifted and Talented, we do 
provide a wide variety of in-service education programs for them. 

Pre-service education in Rhode Island is practically nonexistent. 
Presently students that are enrolled in teacher education programs 
in Rhode Island receive perhaps one to two hours of instruction 
about the needs and services of gifted and talented youngsters. 

The average Rhode Island expenditure per pupil is ab3ut $3,900. 
The allocation per gifted and talented student is $38.50. This is less 
than 1 percent of our educational dollar going to support the future 
leaders of our country. The establishment of a national center will 
provide the needed leadership for Gifted and Talented research and 
development. 

I would also like to tell you that Rhode Island is fortunate to 
have several other advocacy groups for Gifted and Talented. Dr. 
Earhart, our Commissioner of Education, has a 15-member Adviso- 
ry Committee on Gifted and Talented. We also have two state orga- 
nizations that provide newsletters, workshops and support groups 
for the area of Gifted and Talented. 

The provisions of S. 303 will assist Rhode Island to strengthen its 
Gifted and Talented opportunities for children. In 1982, Rhode 
Island had the privilege of presenting testimony at the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education in Boston. A 15-member 
coalition for Gifted and Talented was organized. And this coalition 
was composed of people from the legislature, from education, par- 
ents and students. 

I would just like to quote Rachel Christina, who at that time was 
a seventh grade student in Project Search, a program in our Bristol 
public schools: "It is not a special design, nor specific area of gifted- 
ness that I am advocating, but rather a basic educational right. It 
is the right of students to be granted an optimum educational 
learning experience. Programs for the Gifted and Talented provide 
this opportunity." 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Edsal follows:] 
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Mr. CbairaaD, Ladies and GaatlaRsn of tha Education. Arts and 
Bunanitias Subcoimittee of the Labor and luean Resources CoMittae. Thank 
you for the opportunity to present testiaony on S-303, the bill that 
establiahaa a federal prograe to leprove gifted and talented opportunities 
for eleeentary and aecondary students. 

S*303 Mill provide the necessary federal leaderahip and funding to 
assist the further developeent of Rhode Islcnd's gifted and talented 
opportunities for students. The fol loving vill provide beckground about 
Rhode laland* s gifted end talented opportunities. 
Rhode Island Qifted and Talented opport unities: 

Prior to 1979, Rhode Island had a directive vithout funding, 
concerning gifted and talented educetional opportunities. Folloeing the 
1978 federal gifted and talented lev, the Rhode Island Legislature provided 
a ainilar, but perMisaive structure for gifted and talented education that 
eaa initially funded at $100,000 Presently, that legislation ranaine and 
funding haa increased to $522,500 
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Th* rolloRing chart is • capsule vis* of the status of girted and 
talentad opportunities in Rhode Island: 

Status of Rhode Island Qirted and Talented Opportunities 

Total BUMbar of local educational agencies 40 

Total BURber of LEI' s providing gifted/talented prograiis . . 37 

Total j-12 atudent population 133,450 

Total l'^2 Identified gifted/ talented student population . . 5, 2S0 

Total C-12 Teachers 8,755 

Total K'12 gifted/talented project directors 

and teachers involved in service delivery .... 283 

Total average expenditure per student $3,893.00 

Total average allocation per gifted/talented student. . S 38.58 
Rhode Island allocates $502,000 to all LEA* s based on ^0% of the 
previous year' s student enrollment. LE4* s accepting state funds then 
complete an application based on local needs, identification criteria, 
grade levels to be served, and program design. The following program des- 
criptions illustrate the varied gifted/talented program opportunities. 



GIFTED/TALENTED 
CATEGORY( lES) 

iaEA PROJECT DESCRIPTION ADDRESSED 

BRISTOL S CHOOL DEPT. The program services General 

identified students in grades Intelligence 

fROJgCT ftCg four through seven in the Specific 

areas of specific acadeMic Academic 
aptitude and superior Aptitude 
intelligence. The 
instructional and administra- 
tive components are maintained 
by a full tino coordinator/ 
teacher focus on critical 
thinking, acientific research, 
problem solving and creativity 
training inclusive of a synectic 
module. 
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CMABLESTOWK 3CM00L DIPT. 

CMIP (Chtrl eatowp' s lioh 
Incaativ Proqri») 



A pull-out progran for selacttd 
childrtD in grades 1-6 using 
ftensulli*8 Triad Modal. The 
66 children ccsprise nost of the 
giftad resource teacher's tine; 
however, ths resource taachar 
till also ovaraae the naads of 
all childrtB by sorking Rith and 
advising clasaroon teachers by 
using professional apaakara and 
by inviting any child sihibit- 
ing a naad for Renzulli Type 2 
activities into a pull-out 
classroon on'« Neak. 



General 
Intelligence 



CRAKSTOIf SCMOOL DEPT. 
IHDEPEItDENT^STDDIES 



Cranston's FiUAary Enrichment General 
Prograii (project P. E, P, > pro- Intelligence, 
vides direct assistance to Specific 
both classroon teachers and Aptitude, 
children in grades IC-3 in Creative 
ell 17 eleRjrntary schools Thinking; 
by a sinsle itinerant Visual, 
teacher. The Intcrnediate Literary or 

Giftfd Progran serves about Perforning 
90 students in gredes 4-6 Arts, 
and enphasizes enrichnnt 
activities in the nejrr 
subject arees and an <;^phasis 
on hl9^.er level thinking skiUf 
Regu^er clessroon teech*rs e 6 
provided mth visitations end 
inservice sessions. 



H^ ^BAGAMSETT SCHOOL DEPT. 
RESODftCES FOR THE QIFTED 



An enrichnent progran for General 
identified students in Intelligence; 
grades 4-6 providing Specific 
services to approxinately Academe 
.5 students in a Resource Aptitude: 
Rror setting for 3 hours Creative 
pc seek by a full-tine Thinking. 
inv^-r'Jctor. The instructor 
also provides a conputer 
assisted nath progran and 
instruction in creative 
critical thinking skUls. 



WEWPORT SCHOOL DEPT. 
WEWPORT'S GATE (Gifted and 



Project E. T. , Sheffield School Gener4l 

(lC-5) and Project Sail: Onder' Intelligence; 

■ood School (K-5) are the tso Specific 

eleneatary level progrens Acadenic 

based on Renzulli's Triad/RDIM Aptitude; 

Progran involving giftedness Creative 

as an interaction anong above- Thinking, 
average dbilities, task con- 
nitnent, and creetivity. 
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WORTl KIUQ STOMW SCMOOL 

»KOJBCT IIIDIflDDAL 
MfFBRgMCIS, f^OJBCT 
IICKLLIWCg 



PAWTDCKET SCHOOL DEPARTMEMT 

PROJICT P. A. S. 3. 
(Pagtuclft Advancad 
SUndlna Stud«Bt» 



-4- 

Projec*: Exceptionally Ready: 
A training project For K-3 
ttechere throughout Rhode 
lelend. Teechere aill leern 
ebout PER* e philoeophy of 
gifted tducetion^ construct 
neteriele for use, end creete 
Itseons end neteriele beeed 
on PER unite. 

Project P, A, S, S, identifies 
ecedenicelly telented students 
in grades 7-11 in one or eore 
of tha four nejor eubject 
erees beeed on etenderdiied 
echievenent tests, I. Q. , 
teecher reconnendetions end 
gredes. Students ettend 
enriched end eccelereted 
clessee diff erentieted by 
allosing for independent 
projects end personal 
interests. Teechers ettend 
pre-service end curriculun 
■orkshops to prepere 
eppropriete lessons end are 
elloceted funds to purchese 
Materials to support their 
instruction. 



Creetive 

Thinking; 
Specific 
Acedenic 
Aptitude. 



Specific 
Acedenic 

Aptitude. 



PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPT. 

PROflDEWCE APPROACH TO 
qifTED EDDCATIOM (PkGR)'. 
TALEItT SEARCH IK THR ARTS 



The progran eddresses the Generel 
needs of both the identified Intelligence 
ecedenicelly telented students fisuel, 
(gredes 1-6) end the identified Literery or 
niddle end high school students Perfornmg 
mth art potentiel in the Prov- Arts, 
idence Systen. The progren 
services 266 students end 
mcorporetes an extensive 
screening process end oppor- 
tunities to develop skills end 
telents through aithin-school 
end efter school experiences. 
Project PAGE is serviced at 
tao locations: The Flynn 
Elenentery School end the 
Greene Hiddle School. Progran 
Conponents include inservice 
essistance for staff; individ- 
ualixed educetionel prograns; 
resource centers steffed by 
full-tine teechers; e city-aide 
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rtsourca taachar; tptcitlistd 

group and iDdividual counsaling 
strvictt; cantral adMinittration 
progrtM ooordination; • gifUd 
•ducttion advisory council; and 
• school coMMittaa policy govarn- 
ing giftad aducation. 



HOOItSOCKET SCHOOL DEPARTHEMT 
PROJECT ASPIRE yi 



ASPIftE studants in Orada 7 fiaual 

receive training in video- Literary or 

graphy and super See enieetion Perforeing 

by steff personnel. Arts. 

ASPIRE students in grede 9 ere 
given independent fil« Mking 
opportunities end ere teught 
35ee pbotogrephy including 
derkrooe developing end print- 
ing techniques by steff 
personnel. 

At the high echool lovel, ASPIRE 
students ere offered >equentiel 
Advenced Pleceeent courses: 

1. Dresing end printaeking; 

2. Style end iaegery is eccented, 
shile essisting students to prepere 
portfolios. 3. Medie ohotogrephy 
end video. 



The sejority of progreM offerings ere for students in gredes 1-6. 

«e estleete thet 13,345 students, or lOJC of the student enrollaent. 
could be gifted end telented. In FYe6, stete funded gifted end telented 
progrees eerved 5,250 students. 
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Th« folloaing chart clearly illustrates that 75% of the services sere 
for atudenta ia Qradea K-6. 

MDMBER OP STPDEWTS .>ARTICIPATIIfQ IM TIE 
QirTED/TALIItTgD PROQRAH FY86 
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7-8 



9-12 



Coeeiseioner' a r» 87 Glftsd apd Talented Initiative 
During the 1987 Rhode Island legislative session in recognisstlon of 
the need for gifted/ talented progrens at the secondery level, Connissioner 
J. Troy Eerhert introduced legislstion to develop neth end ecience 
opportunities for identified gif ted/telented etudents in gredes 7*12. This 
initiative sas supported sith en edditionel $50,000 epproprietlon. 
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RhoO«» Island* • 1979 legislation iits aaended in 1962 to include • 
fifteen eenber advisory coeeittee reporting to the connissioner of 



education. Thie connittee has taken an active role in inproving gifted and 
talanted education by supporting state and federal gifted/talented legis- 



lation, providing a network for gifted/talented education, and providing 
leadarahip through an annual conference on the enotional needs of gifted 
and talented students. 

Rhode Island is fortunate to have two additional advocacy groups for 
gifted and talented education. They are the State Advocates for Gifted 
Education ( S. A. Q. E. ) and The National Foundation for Gifted and Creative 
Children. Parents and educators have benefited fron the newsletters, 
Meetings, and conferences provided by these organizations. 



Proposed S303 will lapact and strengthen Rhode Island's gifted and 
talented network and increase gifted and talented opportunities for 
students. 

The establishnent of a National Center will provide the needed fedorel 
leadership role for gifted and talented research and developnant. Thie 
additional funding will allow for docunentation and dissaaination of nodels 
that vill benefit gifted and talented youngsters. The center will provide 
funding to raaearch how we can identify atudents froa all ethnic and 
Minority populations. 

An adviaory council at the federal level will provide another network 
and asaist in the direction and role of the Rhode Island Connissioner* s 
Cifted and Talented Bducstion Advisory Coaeittee. 
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S303 and Rhode Islend 
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Additional funding at the atata level Rill allott increase technical 
aaaistanca to local educational agencies. Funding would be directed to 
ancourage the developeent of progranning at the secondary level. Increased 
funding would place an enphasis on providing gifted and talented 
opportunities at ell educational levels (X-12) and for £il identified 
gifted and talvnted students including those of ethnic end Minority 
backgrounde. 

Presently, Rhode Islend provides inservice treining opportunities 
■1th linitad gifted end telented funding. During FY87, opportunities Rere 
offered and teechers/edninistrators participeted. Pre-service educetion 
about the needs of gifted end telented students is precticelly nonexietent 
in Rhode lelend. Students in Rhode Island teacher educetion progrens 
receive approxinetely one to teo hours of study regarding gifted and 
talented students. Federel funding eill provide for training to address 
this need. 

The abov) briefly describes hOR S-303 can provide leadership and 
funding to mpact and mprove gifted and talented education in Rhode 
Island. 

In 1982, Rhode Island had an opportunity to nake a presentation before 
the National CoMiission on Excellence in Education in Boston. Hassachu* 
setts. The Rhode Island Departnent of Education organized a coalition of 
IS groups to support gifted and talented education. The nenbership of this 
ooslition consiated of legislators, school personnel, parents, and stu- 
denta. The follosing is a quote fron the testinony presented by Rachel 
Chriatina, a seventh grade student fron Project Search, Bristol, Rhode 
lalaad: 

'*It is not a special design, nor specific area of giftedness 
that I an advocating, but rather a basic educational right. 
It ia the right of students to be granted an optiaun 
educational learning experience. Progrens for the gifted and 
talented provide this opportunity.** 
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Senator Pell, Thank you very much, Ms. Edsal. Next is, Ms. 
Hovey, who is from the Executive Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the NEA, and teacher of the Gifted and Talent- 
ed from Moscow, Idaho. 

Ms. Hovey. That is correct. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak with you on the need for 
Federal resources to enhance educational opportunities for gifted 
and talented students. 

One of the most satisfying experiences of a teacher is the knowl- 
edge that each day you touch the lives of young people who will, in 
fact, shape the future. Nowhere is this more true than in a field 
where the students are clearly endowed with special abilities. 

It is my good fortune as a member of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee to travel to states outside my own, and oftentimes I encoun- 
ter those students whom I have taught before, and as a matter of 
fact, one of those young men is sitting in the back of the room. He 
was ,ep, but he woke up. His name is Brad Fallon, and I am 
very, very proud of him. He is working as an intern with Repre- 
sentative Larry Craig. 

But there is a danger in believing that because these young 
people are gifted, they are guaranteed success in life. Precisely be- 
cause they are gifted, they are in some senses at risk. Many stu- 
dents have both the talent and the drive to challenge their ener- 
gies in productive ways, but many others need to be challenged 
over and over again to keep that spark alive. 

Moreover, it is estimate that as many as one-half of all gifted 
and talented students have not even been identified as such. Albert 
Einstein is, perhaps, the best known example of a person who as a 
student was considered slow. But the same person who had trouble 
with the 19th century equivalent of flash cards, almost singlehand- 
edly opened the doors to the atomic age. 

Not all students have the same abilities, the same learning 
styles, the same opportunities to learn and grow outside the class- 
room. Over the past three decades, with the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government, we have expanded opportunities for minority stu- 
dents, students with physical or learning disabilities, students with 
limited proficiency in English, and others. Today I ask your sup- 
port for the programs to serve another deserving special popula- 
tion—the gifted. 

Mr. Chairman, you were so right when you said that these are 
the students who will shape the future. We do not believe that they 
are any more important than any other population of students, but 
we do recognize the very special burden that they will have to bear 
as adults. 

The NEA strongly supports the Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Tal- 
ented Children and Youth Education Act, S. 303. We are pleased 
with the emphasis on providing resources directly to local school 
districts, and we believe teachers must have a major role in the 
design, implementation, and evaluation of these programs at every 
level. 

Our nation needs a clearinghouse for research on identifying and 
teaching gifted and talented students. We should encourage innova- 
tion to meet special circumstances, but teachers and school dis- 
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tricts cannot afford to spend valuable time in a constant effort to 
reinvent the wheel 

The proposed National Center for Research and Development in 
the Education of Gifted and Talented Children and Youth would be 
an efficient means of disseminating information, techniques and 
materials to help classroom teachers better serve the needs of these 
young people. 

The processes which lead to creative thought in a student with a 
special aptitude for understanding complex mathematical concepts 
may be vastly different from those of a student who is able to ex- 
press human feelings through the graphic arts. Consequently, these 
programs should include a broad range of activities which will 
enable us to respond to students* different behavioral patterns, in- 
terests, needs and learning styles. Nowhere is it a greater disap- 
pointment to see a student who has so much recognized potential 
and then to lose that student before he or she even reaches high 
school. 

Programs and projects funded under S. 303 would foster creativi- 
ty in teaching as well as learning by enhancing teacher education 
and developing model programs. I sometimes wish I could teach in 
Rhode Island. Our funding pattern in Idaho is not nearly as good, 
and locally it is poor too. We have an $8 million budget locally and 
less than $100,000 goes to fund Gifted programs. 

In closing, let nie say that in recent years there have been many 
invidious comparisons made between American schools and Japa- 
nese schools, but I simply want to say that they recognize that we 
do very well with creativity and individuality and we need to em- 
phasize those abilities in our students. 

Thank you very, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hovey follows:] 
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Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Sue Hoveyr a gifted and talented teacher at Moscow High 
School in Noscow, Idaho , and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the nearly 1,9 million-member National Education Association, 
On behalf of NBA, I appreciate the opportunity to speak with you 
today on the importance of programs in the public schools for 
gifted and talented students and the need for federal resources 



to enhance educational opportunities for this important segment 
of our school population. 

One of the most satisfying experiences as a teacher is having 
the knowledge that each da;' you touch the lives of young people 
who will be instrumental in shaping the future. Nowhere is this 
more true than in a field such as gifted and talented education 
where the students are clearly endowed with special abilities. 

But there is a danger in believing that because these young 
people are gifted they are guaranteed success in life. Precisely 
because they are gifted, they are — in some senses — at rjsk. 
Every parent or teacher of a gifted student knows the difficulty 
of feeding the voracious appetite these young people have for 
knowledge and experience. Many students have both the talent and 
::he drive to channel their energies in productive ways. But many 
others need to be constantly challenged to keep the spark alive. 
Tragically, a significant portion of these students do not even 
complete their educations, but drop out, not because they could 
not keep pace, but because the schools could not keep pace with 
them. 
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We are still a long way from being able to effectively and 
consistently identify the gifted and talente^. Albert Exnstein 
isr perhapsr the best-known example of a person who, as a 
student r was considered slow. But the same person who had 
trouble with the 19th century equivalent of flash cards almost 
single-handedly opened the doors to the Atomic Age, It is 
esti?<ated that as many as one-half of all gifted and talented 
students have not even been identified as such. 

It is generally agreed that helping states and local schools 
provide equal educational opportunity is one of the primary 
responsibilities of the federal government. And yet, equal 
educational opportunity does not mean establishing programs that 
result in equal outcomes — nor does it mean providing precisely 
the same curriculum, materials, student-teacher ratio, and other 
••mechanical'' components of education. 

We believe that equal educational opportunity means 
establishing programs for all — programs that allow each 
individual student to realize his or her full potential. This 
goal is as essential for the gifted and talented as it is for 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and other special needs students 
served in federal programs. 

Over the past three decades, a number of education programs in 
the public schools have been developed with the assistance of the 
federal government. With federal help, greater opportunities are 
.low available for minority students, students with physical or 
learning disabilities, students with limited proficiency in 
English, and other students. Through these programs, with the 
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help of federal resources, research, and model programs, we have 
made great strides* 

It is essential to recognize that not all students have 
same abilities, the same learning styles, the same opportunities 
to learn and grow outside the classroom. Extensive research has 
demonstrated the benefits of providing programs designed to meet 
the unique needs of disadvantaged, handicapped, and other special 
students. 

Today, I come before you to ask your support for programs to 
serve another deserving special population — the gifted. 

NEA has long supported the development and maintenance of 
programs for gifted, talented, and creative students. These 
programs should include a broad range of activities to respond to 
students' differ'snt behavioral patterns, interests, needs, and 
learning styles. And we believe that teachers must have a major 
role in the design, implementation, and evaluation of these 
programs at the federal, state, and local levels. 

NEA strongly supports the Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth Education Act, S. 303. In particular, we are 
pleased with the emphasis on providing resources directly to 
local school districts to establish and maintain gifted and 
*-alented programs, as well as grants to state education agencies 
and other institutions to provide technical assistance to schools 
and classroom teachers. 

The modest investment of this proposed legislation — with its 
emphasis on leadership, cooperation, and teacher training — 
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would help states and local schools resume the progress started 
in the leite 1970s. 

In 1978, with the enactment of the Gifted and Talented 
Children's Education Act, states and local school districts made 
great strides in the development of programs to address the needs 
of these students. But since funding for gifted and talented 
education programs was consolidated with 30 other programs into 
the ECIA Chapter 2 block grant, these students have not received 
the attention they deserve. It is estimated that nationwide only 
$10 million of the $500 million in Chapter 2 funds expended 
annually is devoted to programs for the gifted and talented — 
that is, about $10 a year per student served, cr $4 per eligible 
student. 

Fewer than half the states now mandate programs for gifted and 
talented students. In many cases, local school districts and 
individual teachers have been left to their own devices to 
develop programs for gifted and talented students. There are 
many examples of outstanding gifted and talented programs 
throughout the country, but the need for educational programs to 
challenge these students is so great, both for the sake of 
individual students themselves and our nation as a whole, that we 
cannot afford to provide these programs on a haphazard basis. 

Furthermore, while we should encourage innovation to meet 
special circumstances, we cannot afford to force each teacher and 
each schcol district to continuously reinvent the wheel. Our 
nation needs a clearinghouse for research on identifying and 
teaching gifted and talented students. The proposed National 
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Center for Research and Development in the Education of Gifted 
and Talented Children and Youth would be an etficient means of 
disseminating information, techniques, and materials to help 
classroom teachers and ot'ier education employees better serve 
these young people. 

The creativity of a student with a special aptitude for 
understanding complex mathematical concepts is vastly different 
from the creativity of a student who is able to express human 
feelings through the graphic arts. Consequently ws must provide 
educational programs that are diverse enough to meet a wide range 
of skills and talents so that our gifted students can flourish. 

The majority of funds in S. 303 would be provided for programs 
and projects that would foster creativity through teacher 
training, by establishing model programs for gifted and talented 
students, and encourage educational institutions at all levels to 
provide technical assistance on an ongoing basis. 

We support the provision that would assure that each year a 
portion of funds Cor this program are targeted to serve 
economically disadvantaged students. NEA is concerned, however, 
with the bill's set-aside for private schools. NEA believes that 
fed3ral laws must be consistent with the Constitutional 
separation of church and state. Public funds should be spent for 
public schools; private funds for private schools. 

In recent years there' have been many invidious comparisons 
made between American schools and Japanese schools. But Japanese 
educators have high praise for the ability of American public 
schools to promote creativity and individuality. As a teacher of 
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the gifted and talented, I believe we should build on this 
strength. Enactment of the Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth Act would help our nation to do that. 
Thank you. 
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Senator i^ell. Thank you very much, Ms. Hovey. As you know, 
your statement will be inserted in the record in full as it read. 
Ms. Hovey. Certainly. 

Senator Pell. President of the National Association for Gifted 
Children and Associate Professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Dr. Frasier. 

Dr. Frasier. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. • 

I am Mary Frasier, President of the National Association for 
Gifted Children and a professor at ^he University of Georgia. I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to testify on behalf of the over 
6,000 members of the National Association for Gifted Children and * 
also to represent the concerns of other organizations. 

Before turning to the substance of the legislation before the Sub- 
committee and to a summary of the remarks tha^ I have made in 
my prepared statement, I do wish to express my appreciation to 
you, Mr. Chairman, both personally and on behalf of NAGC, for 
you interest over the years in the education of the gifted and for 
your many efforts to encourage effective national action to 
strengthen education programs for the gifted. 

I am here to repeat our collective concerns regarding our need 
for an effective national program for gifted education. A national 
program would be a very strong statement that we as a nation are 
indeed committed to the identification and appropriate education 
of our most intellectually gifted and talented Americans. 

While such a commitment is very essential to ensure that at the 
state and local level people understand the seriousness of this quest 
for excellence in education, it is also representative of a commit- 
ment and a quest that far transcends the interest of gifted children 
themselves or of parents. It is a matter of profound national inter- 
est to our country. 

As you know from previous statements, depending on the defini- 
tion and standards to be used, there may be between 2.5 million 
and 5 million children in our elementary and secondary schools 
who would qualify as gif^d and talented. A very small number of 
those students are currently being served in gifted programs. Of 
those who are in gifted programs, there are studies that indicate 
that as high as 90 percent are in programs that are not adequate to 
meet their special needs. 

In addition, a disproportionately few of those students served in 
programs for the gifted come from economically disadvantaged pop- 
ulations. Ail of this collectively is truly a tragic situation and one 
that has potentially disastrous consequences for our country. 

Thankfully, it is apparent that there is in the Congress a wide- 
spread understanding of these realities. It is especially gratifying 
that at least half the members of this Committee and of this Sub- 
committee have sponsored such legislation to rectify this situation, 
takmg it that the real issue before the Subcommittee is not the de- 
sirability of Federal action but the form that such action would 
take. 

I would repeat that the concerns and suggestions that have been 
given by the National Association for Gifted Children, the Council 
for Exceptional Children, and other organizations have been em- 
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bodied in the legislation of S. 303 introduced by Senator Bradley 
from New Jersey. 

We repeat and reinforce our concerns of the very ^eat need for 
a national program that would allow for systematic training of 
teachers, improvement of the capacities of universities to do better 
research and provide a better information bases for programs, im- 
provement of techniques for the identification, improvement of and 

^ provisions of technical assistance for curriculum development and 

program planning, and improvement of our abilities to provide for 
an exchange of information. 
We would also reiterate the special emphasis on programs for 

# disadvantaged and minority students. A national program would 

allow the opportunity for us to effectively pull together and take 
full advant^e of a concentration of strength. We must concentrate 
the limited resources that are available in order to build the neces- 
sary infrastructure of professionally prepared people, research and 
knowledge of how to go about developing effective programs for the 
gifted. 

In addition, a national program would help to expand the base of 
understanding and expertise. Without i^ this simply would not be 
possible. We can no longer as a nation continue to waste the minds 
of our children who have the potential to become our leaders of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in the brief time that has been allowed me 
shared with you briefly the concerns that we have for the support 
of Senate Bill 303. 1 wil) be happy to answer any further questions. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity to present our concerns. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Frasier follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Mary M. Frasier, President of the National Association for Gifted 
Children (NAGC) and an Associate Professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Georgia. My duties at the university include those of Coordinator of 
the Graduate Degree Program for the Gifted and Director of the Torrance Center 
for Creative Studies. I am delighted to have this opportunity to testify on behalf of 
the sU thousand members of NAGC, comprised of college and university 
educators, state and local education agency personnel, classroom teachers, parents, 
and other citizens devoted to the expansion and improvement of education 
programs for our most gifted and talented children and you2h. 

Before turning to the substance of the legislation before the Subcommittee, I 
wdsh to express my appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, both personally and behalf 
of NAGC, for your interest over the years in the education of the gifted, and for 
your many efforts to encourage effective national action to strengthen education 
programs for the gifted 
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We desperately need an effective national program for gifted education, and we 
need to begin now. We need to make a national commitment to the identification 
and appropriate education of our most intellectually gifted and talented young 
Americans. Such a commitment is essential to ensuring that State legislatures and 
State education agencies, local school boards and school administrators, classroom 
teachers, parents, and school children themselves become serious about a quest for 
excellence in education. Such a commitment and such a quest far transcends the 
interest of the gifted children themselves, or of parents and educators concerned 
for them. It is matter of profound national interest - to the United States. 

There is an urgent and compelling need to improve the status of gifted educa- 
tion in this country. There are between 2,500,000 and 5,000,000 children in our 
elementary and secondary schools who - depending upon the standards those 
schools would set - would qualify as "gifted and talented" under the definitions 
used in the legislation before the Subcommittee. Less than half the lower number, 
and less than one-quarter of the higher, or only about one million children, current- 
ly are enrolled in any kind of spedal program for the gifted and talented. Of those 
who are in a program, studies indicate that as high as ninety percent are in 
programs that are not adequate to the special needs. This is tnily a tragic situa- 
tion, and one with potentially disastrous consequences for our country. 

Of all the many misconceptions about gifted children, the two most common 
are that intellectually gifted students are easily recognized and that they can "make 
it on their own" without spedal help from spedally trained teachers. The reality is 
that most of these children are never identified (schools do not even attempt such 
identiHcation in the absence of a program), that they have a high dropout rate, that 
many of them perform scholastically far bslow the norm for their grade in school, 
and that they require spedal educati'>n conducted by spedalists in gifted educa- 
tion. Thankfully, it is apparent thai there is in the Congress a widespread under- 
standing of these realities. In this 100th Congress, fiilly a quarter of the House of 
Representatives and one-third of the Senate has joined in sponsorship of bills to 
take Federal action to help correct this situation. 

It is especially gratifying that at least half the members of this Committee, and 
of this Subcommittee, including members of both parties, have sponsored such 
legislatioa 
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I take it that the real issue before the Subcommittee is not the desirability of 
Federal action in this Held, but the form such action should take. NAGC and the 
Council for Exceptional Children, together with other organizations, have given a 
great deal of attention to precisely that issue. NAGC and CEC joined in preparing 
draft legislation for the consideration of interested Members in both the 99th and 
100th Congresses. S303, introduced by Senator Dodd of Comiecticut and with 
bipartisan cosponsorship of over twenty Senators, including at least eight members 
of this Committee, embodies the draft legislation we have suggested. 

S.303 is carefully drawn to address the fundamental deHciencies that today limit 
and impede progress in expanding and improvii.^ education for gifted and talented 
students. It would authorize a national program aimed at: training teachers and 
school administrators; improving the capacity of universities to produce the leader- 
ship needed to improve school programs for the gifted; creating a better research 
and information base for these programs; improving our techniques for the iden- 
tiHcation of gifted students (a matter of particular importance for minority and dis- 
advantaged students who are most often overlooked and unrecognized); providing 
technical assistance for curriculum development and program planning; and provid- 
ing for an exchange of information and assistance on a national basis. The bill 
placed special emphasis on programs for disadvantaged and minority populations, 
which is also a major concern of NAGC and The Association for the Gifted of 
CEC. These are the most pressing needs identified by the Council of State Direc- 
tors of Programs for the Gifted in a recent study prepared for the Council. 

The critical observation that must be made, whf h we hope will be the focus of 
this Subcommittee's considerations, is that we do not have the ability today to at- 
tack these deficiencies except through a national program that pulls together and 
takes full advantage of concentrations of strength in a limited number of univer- 
sities and State and local school systems. We have to concentrate the limited 
resources available in this field in order to build the necessary infrastructure of 
professionally prepared people, research and demonstration findings, and 
knowledge of how to go about developing effective programs for the gifted, thai is 
required to reach the position where effective programs can become available in 
schools all across the nation. Without such an expanded base of understanding and 
expertise this simply will not be possible. Accordingly, a great deal of the money 
and well-intentioned effort devoted to special programs for the gifted will be 
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wasted. But the greatest waste of all vAW be the minds of children from all walks 
of life i i from all cultural groups with exceptional ability and the potential to 
make vital contributions to our society. It is our considered judgement that 
Senator Bradley's bill is the best available legislative vehicle to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of all those who have sponsored legislation for the gifted. 

As the Subcommittee is aware, the House companion bill to S.3Q3 has passed 
that body as a separate title in H.R 5, the omnibus elementary and secondary 
education bill now before the Senate. NAGC urges the Subcommittee to include 
the text of S303 in the Senate version of that legislation, thus ensuring its enact- 
ment by this Congress. 

At the same time, we acknowledge with genuine appreciation the introduction 
of S.1004 by Senator Dole, and its cosponsorship by Senator Stafford, among 
others. >Vhile S.10&! would also authorize a small national program, its main 
thnist appears to be grants to the States with a 90 percent pass-through to local 
school districts. This is the most common form of Federal aid to education, and in 
most programs an effective one. But in the present circumstances of gifted educa- 
tion in which most State and school districts lack the basic resources of personnel 
and experience to run programs, we feel that a State-grant approach is premature 
and would not be effective. Still, our sense is that the sponsors of the bill were not 
committed to a particular form of aid, but, rather, to the proposition that we need 
to move forward now to provide appropriate education for gifted and talented 
children. Thus the sponsors of both bills have the :»ame objective. We know that 
students with spedal needs have had no greater friend in Congress than Senator 
Stafford, and we are very grateful for his support in meeting the needs of gifted 
children. 

I am anxious that what I am saying not be misunderstood. There are excellent 
and well-prepared professionals in gifted education in every State. Most are mem- 
bers of NAGC. There just are not enough such people in any State, and in most 
States there are too few to mount anything remotely approaching the extent of the 
program we need. This is true of the universities, the State education agendes, 
and most particularly the local school system. The professionals we have would be 
the Hrst to tell you that their numbers must be increased substantially, and that 
they must have the other forms of support that S.303 would authorize. This will 
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not be accomplished easily or soon, but it is critically necessary to begin this effort 
now» and in the most effective way we can devise. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time and to be as clear as possible in our 
recommendation, I have limited this testimony to a very general statement of the 
condition of the gifted education and our reasons for support of SJ03. I will be 
happy to attempt to answer any questions the members of the Subcommittee may 
have, including ones that may go into more detail about these matters than I have 
included in this statement. 

Again, the National Association for Gifted Children deeply appredates the op* 
portunity to present the views of the Association, and I am pleased personally to 
have ihis opportunity to meet with you. 
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Senator Pell, Thank you very much, Dr. Frasier, 
We now come to Ms. Nancy Lukenbill, Gifted and Talented Spe- 
cialist, Office of Public Instruction, State Capitol in Helena, Mon- 
tana. 

Ms. Lukenbill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Nancy Lukenbill, President of the Council of State Direc- 
tors for Programs of the Gifted, representing the leadership of the 
50 states and territories, Chairperson of the Coalition for the Ad- 
vancement of Gifted Education, a body of 14 international and na- 
tional organizations, and I am a Board Member of the Montana As- 
sociation for Gifted Education and Specialist for the Office of 
Public Instruction in Gifted Ed for the State of Montana. 

The parents, teachers and administrators and concerned citizens 
who make up these organizations are committed to recognizing and 
developing the gifts and talents of America's youth. I am here 
today representing these organizations in support of Senate Bill 
303. This bill would provide necessary financial commitment to set 
forth gifted and talented education as a priority for this nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the early Federal efforts which you have been a 
leader in, and also Senator Bradley, have been a major contribu- 
tion to the growth of gifted ind talented education programs in the 
nation. Prior to the Federal initiatives in 1979 and 1981, there were 
only 12 states committing more than $1 million for the education 
of gifted students. One year later, in 1982, there were 24 states who 
had committed $1 million or more to program development in 
gifted education. 

There are now 48 state directors in a position in the states to 
assist with the implementation of this legislation. 

Gifted and talented children, by virtue of their outstanding abili- 
ties, do require educational services that are not ordinarily provid- 
ed in their regular classroom. These students need to be challenged 
to react to advanced materials and conceptual complexities which 
should be delivered in a unique way. 

In the 1986-87, recently in print, "State of the States" survey, 
which was developed by the Council of State Directors, estimated 
that less than one-half of the gifted and talented population is 
being served in some particular capacity. Many are being served in 
minimal enrichment educational experiences. 

Another study put forth by the Richardson Foundation revealed 
that there were promising practices in gifted education. ''Howev- 
er" — I quote from June Cox — "efforts to improve education for our 
most capable students are fragmented and discontinuous." 

It is apparent that the sustained development of model programs 
is paramount. 

This Committee and the sponsors are to be commended for their 
recognition of gifted and talented who are as diverse as our nation- 
al population. At present, minority, economically disadvantaged 
and handicapped students are severely under-represented in the 
programs. 

The Mid-Atlantic Center for Race Equity at American University 
reported in 1980 that 27 percent of the total school population rep- 
resented ethnic minorities, yet only 17,9 percent were identified as 
gift;ed students. 
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Another study in 1982 by Dr. Ken Seeley at the Clayton Founda- 
tion in Denver found that 16 percent of adjudicated youth, out of a 
study of 1,000, were gifted students. That is three times the normal 
population. 

Another study just recently completed and is at press from Dr. 
Seeley at the Clayton Foundation of Denver showed that 37 per- 
cent of his 2,000 middle school population survey, at-risk students 
with high abilities, received grades of C or less in their grades. 

The most shocking portion of this study was that as the segment 
of this portion that was Black and Hispanic who scored in the 
upper 5 percentile on a nonverbal intelligence test received the 
poorest grades on daily classwork and overall grades. 

Handicapped gifted students also represent another at-risk 
group. We commend the authors and this C!ommittee for their spe- 
cial efforts to include the search for gifted and talented characteris- 
tics in handicapped populations. 

Chairman Pell, the shortage of teacher training programs and 
direct services to gifted students is a serious problem in our nation. 
The Office of Education indicated in the early 1980s that only one 
in five teachers was adequately trained. The Center for Education- 
al Statistics recently reported that only 164 degrees were conferred 
out of our 2,029 institutions of higher education in gifted education. 

One other major recommendation came out of a symposium this 
year with 70 educators meeting together to discuss the future of 
gifted education and indicated that there was complete support for 
the National Research and Development Center. 

I do appreciate the opportunity to speak on behalf of those who 
are in the classroom today and would like to remind you, the Com- 
mittee, and others who support gifted and talented students, that 
all students who started kindergarten this year will be the gradu- 
ates of the year 2,000. Their contributions as leaders to the 21st 
century will be enhanced with your active support and passage of 
Senate Bill 303. 

I appreciate your time. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lukenbill, with an attachment, 
follows:] 
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MR, CHAIRMAN AND DISTINGUISHED COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 

I cni Nancy Lukenbill, President, Council of State Directors of Programs for the 
Gifted, representing the leadership from the 50 states and territories; Chairperson of 
the Coalition for the Advancement of Gifted Education, a body of l'^ international and 
national organizations; Board member, the Montana Association for Gifted and Talented 
Education, and Specialist for Gifted and Talented Education, Montana Office of Public 
Instruction. 

I am here today representing these organizations in support of Senate Bill 303, the 
Jacob Javits Gifted and Talented Children and Youth Education Act of 1987. 

The parents, teachers, administrators and concerned citizens who make up these 
organizations are committed to recognizing and developing the gifts and talents of 
America's youth. 

Senate Bi!l 303 will provide the necessary financial commitment to set forth gifted 
and talented education as a priority for this nation. This bill nas three rrajor purposes 
which we endorse: 

1. To support programs at the state and local level, m the development of 
model projects and exemplary programs for the identification and education 
of gifted and talented children, and which will ensure the inclusion of econo- 
mically disadvantaged individuals, individuals with limited English proficiency 
and individuals with handicaps; 

2. To provide preservice training, inservice training and professional opoor- 
tunities for teachers involved in the education of gifted and talented stu- 
dents; and 

3. To establish a National Center for Research and Development in the 
education of gifted and talented students. 

Mr. Chairman, the early federal efforts in gifted and talented education (PL 
95-561) are to be aoplauded and have contributed to the current growth in gifted and 
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talented programs across this country* Prior to federal initiativts in 1979-1981, only 
12 states were committing $1 million or more to the education of their gifted and 
talented children, 3ust one year later, 2«f states liad committed $1 million or more 
state dollars for gifted and talented program development. In addition, ^^8 states now 
have state director positions to assist with the implementation of this legislation. 

Gifted and talented children, by virtue of their outstanding abilities, require edu- 
cational services and activities not ordinarily provided by the regular curriculum. 

The 1986-87 State of the States: Gifted and Talented Survey Report, conducted 
by the Council of State Directors of Programs for the Gifted, estimated that only one- 
half of the gifted and talented population were being served in some capacity with 
expanded educational services. Many were served through minimal enrichment educa- 
tion experiences. 

Another study commissioned by the Richardson Foundation revealed some » romising 
practices in gifted and talented education, however, and i quote, "efforts to improve 
education for our most capaole students are fragmented and discontinuous." 

It is apparent that the sustained development of model programs is paramount. 
Senate Bill 303 provides a vehicle for this development. 

This committee and the sponsors of this bill are to be commended for their 
recognition that gifted students are as diverse as our national population. At present, 
minority, economically disadvantaged and handicapped students are severely 
underrepresented in gifted and talented programs. 

The Mid-Atlantic Center for Race Equity at American University reported that 27 
percent of the 1980 total public school population represented ethnic minorities but 
only 17.9 percent of the identified gifted population were minority students. 

A 1982 study conducted by Dr., Ken Seeley, University of Denver, found that 16 
percent of adjudicated youth were gifted, which is three times the non-adjudicated 
population. Another study just completed by Dr. Seeley indicated that 37 percent of 
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middle school students at risk, and with high ability, received "C" grades or lower, A 
shocking finding of this study shows that the Black and Hispanic population who scored 
in the upper five percentiles on an IQ test also received the poorest grades in daily 
classwork. 

Handicapped gifted students represent another at-risk group. History provides 
ample evidence of the existence of handicapped gifted children from the biographies of 
Huxley, Einstein, Keller, among others in all fields of endeavor, V^e commend the 
authors and this committee for special efforts to include the search for gifted and 
talented characteristics among the handicapped population. 

Chairman Pell, the shortage of teacher training programs and direct services to 
gifted and talented students is a serious problem in our nation. The U.S, Office of 
Education in 1981 estimated only one in five of the teachers currently teaching gifted 
and talented children in special programs have adequate training. The Center for 
Educational Statistics reported in 1986 that 25 of the 2,029 institutions of higher edu- 
cation awarded a total of only 16^^ degrees in the Education of the Gifted and 
Talented. Today, the regular class teacher is expected to educate our brightest stu- 
dents without adequate educational preparation. Senate Bill 303 will p-'ovide teachers 
with the opportunity for receiving the necessary training. 

Presently, a void exists in the representation of the national agenda for gifted and 
talented education. In February of this year, 70 educators, policy makers and con- 
cerned individuals gathered for a Symposium on the Future Direction of Gifted and 
Talented Education. A major recommendation of the symposium was to support a 
national research and development center. This center would focus on policy—to put 
research into practice and to be a catalyst for model projects and exemplary programs. 

In addition, a research and design center for gifted and talented education would 
assist government, community agencies, as well as business and labor, in improving 
quality and equity in educational programs. 
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appreciate the oppctunity to speak on behalf of those who are in classroon^s 
today and remind all of you that .i.e children who started kindergarten this fall will 
be America's high school graduating classes in the year 2000. Their contr.bution as 
leaders of the 21st century will be enhanced with your active support ind passage of 
Senate Bill 303. 
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1920 Association Drive 
Reston* Vlrglna 22091 
(703) 620-3660 

lanoy Lukenblll> Prealdent 
COONCIL OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 

PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED 
Of floe of Publlo Instruction 
State Capltd 
Helena, Montana 59620 
(406) 444-4422 

Anne Crabbe, Exeoutlve Dlreotor 
FUTURE PROBLEM SOLVING PROGRAM 
FPSP, St Andrewa College 
Laurlnburg, North Carolina 28352 
(319) 399-8688 

Irving Sato, Dlreotor 

NATL/STATE LEADERSHIP TRAINING INST 

624 S. Grand Ave #1007 

Loa Angeles, California 90017 

(213) 489-7470 

Raymond Swasslng, Dlreotor 

GIFTED CHILD REQISTRT 

Dept of Hunan Services Eduoatlon 

Ohio State University 

1945 North High Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

(614) 292-8787 

Glna Ginsberg Rlggs, Exec Director 
GIFTED CHILD SOCIETT, INC. 
190 Rock Road 

Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452 
(201) 337-7058 



James Alvlno, ^resident 
GIFTED CHILDREN ADVOCACT ASSOC 
tHE ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
Post Office Box 115 
Sewell, New Jeiaey 08080 
(609) 582-0?77 

Sherry Earle, President 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF STATE 

ASSOCIATIOHS FOR GIFTED 
10 First Street 
Danbury, Connects vut 06810 



William Nash, President 
NATIONAL ASSXIATION FOR GIFTED 

CHILDREN 
Dept of Educational Psychology 
Texaa A & H University 
College Station, Texas 77843 
(409) 845-1893 

Susanna Rlchert, Director 
NATIONAL aEARINGHOUSE OF GIFTED 

MATERIALS 
207 Delsea Drive 
R.D. 4, Box 209 
Sewell, New Jersey 08080 
(609) 228-6000 

Al Oliver, Board Member 
ODISSET OF THE MIND PROGRAM 
209 Brookthorpe Circle 
Broomall, Pennsylvania 19008 
(215) 356-7648 

Dorothy Slsk, Secretariat 
WORLD COUNCIL FOR GIFTED 

AND TALENTED 
University of South Florida 
College of Education 
EMS 412 

Tampa, Florida 33620 
(813 ) 251-0475 
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ALABAKA JONATHA ?ARE, EDnCATION SPSCIALIST 

PROGRAM FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

alab: ma state department a education 

1020 HONTICBLLO COURT 
HONTQOMERI AL 36117 



(205) 261-5099 
501 



ALASKA UUREL TATSUDA, PROGRAM MANAGER 

BILINQUAL-BirULTURAL 4 GIFTED AND 

TALENTED EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX F 

JUNEAU AK 99811-9981 



(907) ^165-2970 
.20 FTE 



AMERICAN LUI TUITELE, CONSULTANT 

SAMOA GIFTED/TALENTED EDUCATION 

PAGO PAGO AS 96799 



DEPUn*S #-TELEA 

FALEALIZ 

011-684-633-5237 



ARIZONA JANET GORE, STATE COORDINATOR (602) 255-3052 

GIFTED PROGRAM SPECIALIST GIFTED PROGRAMS 

ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND INSERVICS 
1535 VEST JEFFERSON 
PROENn AZ 85007 



ARKANSAS MARTHA BASS» ADMINISTRATOR 

PROGRAMS FOR GIFT ED/ TALENTED 
ROOM 105C EDUCATION BUILDING 
4 CAPITa MALL 
LITTLE R0C£ AR 72201 



(501) 371-5W 
^0Q% 



PAUU CUMMINS, PROGRAM ADVISOR 
PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED/ TALENTED 
ROOH 105C» EDUCATION BUILDIHG 
k CAPITOL MALL 
UTiZZ ROCK AR 72?C1 



(501) 371-5437 
1001 
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ABKANSAS ANN BIOOERS, PROGRAM ADVISOR 

PROGRAHS FOR GIFTED/TALENTED 
ROOM 105C» EDOCATION BUILDING 
4 CAPITOL MALL 
LITTLE ROCK AR 72201 

CALIFORNIA BARBARA BRANDI, MANAGER 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
GIFTED AND TJU.ENTED EDUCATION 
P. 0* BOX 944272 
SACRAMENTO CA 95814-27 20 

LINDA FORSTTH, CONSULTANT 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDOvATION 
GIFTED AND TALENTED EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX 9^^4272 
SACRAMENTO CA 95814-2720 



(501) 371-5437 
100$ 



(916) 323-6148 
100$ 



(916) 323-*78l 
100$ 



COLORADO 



CONNECTICUT 



JERRI VILLARS, STATE COORDINATOR (303) 866-6765 

GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENT PROGRAMMING 1 .0 FTE 
COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
201 E COLFAX 
DENVER CO 80203 



RONALD E BRANNf CONSULTANT. G/T 
CONNECTICUT DEFT OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL. TECHNICAL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 
25 INDUSTRIAL PARK ROAD 
MIDDLETOVN CT 06457 

ALAN VtaTE 

GIFTED/TALENTED PROGRAMS 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
165 CAPITX AVE 
HARTFORD CT 06145 



(203) 638-4114 
1 .0 FTE 



(203) 566-3695 
100$ 



DELAVAn2 PEOGI DEB, STATE SUPERVISOR 

GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAMS 
STATE DEPARTWNT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION 
P 0 BOX 1402 
TOVNSEND BUILDING 
DOVER DE 19903 



(302) 736-4667 



DISTRICT PHYLLIS NINES 

OP GIFTED AND TALENTED EDUCATION 

COLUMBIA BRIAN aEHBNTARI SCHOOL 

13TH AND INDEPENDENCE AVE., SE 
WASHINGTON D C 20003 



(202) 724-3894 
100$ 

(1 OTHER— 100$) 
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FLORIDA JODT MILLER, PROGRAM SPECIALIST 

GIFTED PROGRAMS 

DOE/BOREAO OF EDOCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL 

STODERTS 
KNOn BOILDIHa 
TALLAHASSEE, FL 32399 



(904) 488-3103 
lOOf 



GEORGIA 



GEORGIA 



CHRISTOPHER E NELSOII, COORDINATOR 
PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 
DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
TWIN TONERS EAST, SOITE 1970 
ATLANTA GA 3033^ 

MART LILLIAN VHITE, CONSULTANT 
PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 
DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
TWIN TOVERS BAST, SOITE 1970 
ATLANTA OA 3033^ 



(404) 656-2428 
100$ 



(404) 656-2428 
50$— GENERALIST 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN EDOCATION 
SERVICES DIST. 17 



JOYCE E QAT, CONSULTANT 
PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TVIN TOVERS EAST, SUITE 1970 
ATLANTA OA 30334 



(404) 656-2428 
50$-- GENERALIST 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN EDUCATION 
SERVICES DIST. 1 



GUAM 



VICTORIA T HARPER 

ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT FOR 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX DE 
AGANA GU 96910 



91 1-44-67 1-LOCAL 
NUfCER: 472-8906 f 

8703 , 9602i OR 

9352 



HAWAII MARGARET DONOVAN (80 8) 395-9590 

EDUCATION SPECIALIST, GIFTED AND TALENTED 
OFFICE OF INSTPUCTIONAL SERVICES 
189 LUNALILO HOME ROAD 
HONOLULU HI 96825 



VIVIAN HBE (808) 395-9590 

EDUCATION SPECIALIST, GIFTED AND TALENTED 
OFFICE OF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
189 LUNALILO HOME ROAD 
HONOLULU HI 96825 



. ERIC 
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IDAHO MARTHA HOPFSINOER <208) 33«-39W 

SOPSRVISOR OP SPECIAL EDOCATION 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
LEN B JORDAN OFFICE BUILDING 
650 VEST STATE 
BOISE IDAHO 63720 

••• 

ILLINOIS WILMA LUND <217) 782-2826 

GIFTED EDOCATION COORDINATOR 100| 
CORRICOLOM IMPROVEMENT SECTION N.2il2 
ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDOCATION 
100 N FIRST STREET 
SPRINGFIELD IL 62777 

MARION GILBERT <217) 782-3810 

PROGRAM SPECIALIST, GIFTED EDOCATION 100| 
EDOCATIONAL XNNO7ATI0N/S0PPORT SECTION 
ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDOCATION 
100 N FIRST STREET 
SPRINGFIELD IL 62777 



INDIANA PATRiaA B STAFFORD, PROGRAM MANAGER (317) 269-9663 

GOTED/TALENTED EDOCATION 100| 
INDIANA DEPAHTMENT OF EDUCATION 
229 STATE BOOSB 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 46204 

MART TOMAN, CONSULTANT (317) 296-9663 

GOTED/TALENTED EDOCATION 100I 
INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
229 STATE BOOSE 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 46204 

DENNIS STOVER, CONSULTANT (317) 296-9663 

GOTED/TALENTED EDUCATION 100| 
INDIANA DEPARTtCNT OF EDUCATION 
229 STATE HOUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS H 46204 
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ZOVA 



KANSAS 



KENTDCn 



LOOISIANA 



MAIME 



LaAND UCtP 

COHSULTAIIT, GIFTED BDOCATIOM 
DEPARTMENT OF EDDCATION 
GRIMES STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
DES MOINES lA 50319-0146 



(515) 281-3198 
ABOUT 15% 



WOODY HOUSEMAN 

EDUCATION PROGRAM SPECIALIST 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
120 E 10T8 
TOPEU KS 66612 



(913) 296.37'»3 
60f-.-H0MEB0UNP/ 
HOSPITAL PROGRAMS 
AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
COMPLIANCE 



NUEL aAnCN, PROGRAM MANAGER 
GinED/TALBNTED EDUCATION 
KENTUCn DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
1831 CAPITOL PLAZA TOWER 
FRANKFORT KI 1)0601 

AMANDA BROUN 

GIHED/TALENTED EDUCATION 
KENTUCn DEPARTICNT OF EDUCATION 
1831 CAPITOL PLAZA TOWER 
FRANKFORT, n 40601 



(502) 564^2106 
lOOf 



(502) 564.2106 
lOOf 



(504) 342-3635 

LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

P 0 BOX 94064 

BATON ROUGE LA 70804-9064 



PATRICIA DIAL, STATE SUPERVISOR 
GinED AND TALENTED PROGRAMS 



VALERIE SEABERQ, DIRECTOR (207) 289-5950 

GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAMS 100S 
MAINE DEPAHTMBNT OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
STATE BOOSE STATION #23 
AUGUSTA MB 04333 

JUDITH MALCOLM, CONSULTANT (207) 289-5950 

OmSD/TALBNTED PROGRAMS lOOf 
MAINE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
STATE BOUSE STATION #23 
AUGUSTA MB 04333 
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MMME PATRICTI tLEINE. DIRECTOR (207) 58l-2»*79 

GIFTED AND TALENTED TEACHER TRAINING 1005 
SHXBLES HALL 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 
UNIVERSin OF MAINE 
ORONO HB 04469 

flflfl 



HARTLAND LYNN COLE 

CHIEF, LEARNING IMFROVBMBNT SECTION 
STATE DEPARTHENT OF EDOCATION 
200 V BALTIMORE ST 
BALTIMORE MD 21201 

TONI FAVAZZA-WIEGAND 

DIRECTOR OP HARTLAND SOMMER CENTERS 

FOR LIFTED AND TALENTED 
STATE !>EFART»fiNT OF EDUCATION 
200 V BAI.TIMORE ST 
BALTIMORE MD 21201 

flflfl 



MASSACHOSEnS ROSaTN FRANK, DIRECTOR (617) 770-7237 

OFFICE OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 100$ 
HASSACHOSETTS DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
BDREAO OF COBRiaJLOM SERVICES 
1385 HANCOCK ST 
QUINCI HA 02169 



(301) 333-2357 
100$ 



(301) 333-2663 
100$ 



MICHIGAN NANCI MINCBMCIER, COORDINATOR 

PROGRAMS FOB GOTED AND TALENTED 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
P 0 BOX 30008 
LANSING MI 48909 



(517) 373-3279 
50$— PROJECT 
DIRECTOR— 
EDUCATION FOR 
ECONOMIC SECURin 
ACT 



MART BAILEX-BENGBSH, SPECIALIST 
PROGRAKS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX 30008 
LANSING MI 48909 



(517) 373-1485 
100$ 



HINNESOTA SARAH J SMITH 

GIFTED EDUCATION 

STATE DEPARTffiNT OP EDUCATION 

641 CAPITOL SQUAHE 

ST PAUL MN 55101 



(612) 296-4972 
100$ 
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MISSISSIPPI GENANNE CELLET-MILLER, CONSULTANT (601) 359-3^90 

PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED 100$ EXCEPTIONAL 
HISSISSIPPI DEPARTMENT OF EDDCATION STUDENT 

BUREAU OF SPECIAL SERVICES 50$ GIFTED AND 

P 0 BOX 771 TALENTED PROGRAM 
JACKSON MS 39205-0771 



■■■ 



MISSOURI ROBERT ROACHr DIRECTOR (314) 751-22153 

GIFTED EDUCATION PROGRAMS 100$ 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND 

SECOmRI EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX 180 
100 EAST CAPITOL 
JEFFERSON CITT MO 65102 



MONTANA NANCI LUKENBILLr SPECIALIST (406) 444-4422 

GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAM 100$ 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
STATE CAPITX 
HELENA MT 59620 



NEBRASa SHEILA BROifN, SUPERVISOR (402 ) 471-2446 

PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 50$— ART 

STATE DBPARTMBIT OP EDUCATION EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX 9499r 
300 CENTENNIAL MALL SOUTH 
LINCOLN NB 6850 9 



NEVADA DR JANE EARLY, DIRECTOR (702) 885-3140 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 0$— ANSVERS 

NEVADA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION GIFTED MAIL; 

400 VEST UIG ST EDUCATION OT 

CARSOi Cin NV 89710 THE HANDI- 

CAPPED 



■■■ 



NEV SUSAN H lEHTON, CONSULTANT (603) 271-3452 

HAMPSHIRE OFFICE OP GIFTBD EDUCATION 100$— GIFTED 

NBV HAMPSHIR8 STATE DEPARTMENT 
OP EDUCATION 

STATE OmCE PARC SOOTH 

101 PLEASANT ST 

CONCORD NH 03301 
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NEW JEANNE CARLSON 

JEHSBI BDOCATION PROGRAM SPECIALIST 

DIVISION OF GENERAL ACADEMIC EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

225 ifEST STATE ST 

CN 500 

TRENTON NJ 08625-0500 



(609) 633-7180 
100$ 



••• 



NEW MR ELIE S GUTIERREZ, DIRECTOR 

MEXICO SPECIAL EDUCATION 

EDUCATION BUILDING 
SANTA FE NM 87501-2786 



(505) 827-6541 



iff 



NEV 
YORK 



DAVID IRVINE, COORDINATOR 

GIFTED EDUCATION 

STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ROOM 314-B EB 

ALBANY NY 12234 

••• 



(518) 474-5966 
100$ 



NORTH GAa SMITH, CHIEF CONSULTANT 

CARaiNA ACADEMICALLY GIFTED PROGRAMS 

DIVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHaOREN 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH NC 27611 



(919) 733-3004 
100$ 



RUBY MURCHISON, CONSULTANT 

FOR ACADEMICALLY GIFTED 
DIVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF POBUC INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH NC 27611 



(919) 733-3004 
100$ 



NORTH IDA SCHMITT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

DAKOTA SPECIAL EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT F PUBUC INSTRUCTION 

STATE aPITOL 

BISMARCK ND 5^05 



(701) 224-2e77 



OHIO 



OEOROE FIGHTER 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED 
DIVISION OP SPECXiX EDUCATION 
933 HIGH STREET 
VORTHINGTON OH 43085 



(614) 466-2650 
100$..ADJUHCT 
PROFESSOR, DEPT 
OF HUMAN SERVICES 
EDUCATION, OHIO 
STATE UNHBRSm 
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OKLAHOMA DOROTHY DODD, ADMINISTRATOR 

GIFTED/TALENTED SECTION 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
a500 N LINCOLN BLVD 
OKLAHOMA CITT OK 73105 

ANITA BOONE, COORDINATOR 
GIFTED/TALENTED SECTION 
STATE DEPARTNSNT OF EDUCATION 
2500 N LINCOLN BLVD 
OKLAHOMA CITT OK 73105 



(W5) 521-4287 
100$ 



(405) 521-4287 
1001 



OREGON ROBERT J SIEWERT 

GIFTED/TALENTED SPECIALIST 
700 PRINOLS PARKWAY SE 
SALEM OR 97219 



(503) 378-3879 
.25 PTE 



PENNSYLVANIA GARY MAKUCH, DIRECTOR 

BOREAO OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
333 MARKET ST 
HARRISBURG PA 17126-0333 



(717) 783-6913 



PUERTO CONSULTANT, GIFTED 

RICO OFFICE OF EXTERNAL RESOURCES 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NATO RET, PR 99024 



(809) 765-1475 



RHODE JUDY EDSAL. EDUCATION SPECIALIST (401) 277-6523 

ISLAND GIFTED/TALENTED EDUCATION 100$ 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY/ SECONDARY EDUCATION 

22 Bins ST 

PROVIDENCE RI 02908 



SOOTH ANNE H ELAM, COORDINATOR 

CAROLINA PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 

802 ROTLSDGE BUILDING 
1429 SENATE ST 
CaOieiA SC 29201 



(803 ) 7 58-2652 
100$ 



erJc 
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SOOTH DEBORAH BARHETT, STATE DIRECTOR 

DAKOTA FROGRAHS FOR THE GIFTED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 

RICHARD F KNEIP BUILDING 

700 N aLINOIS 

PIERRE SD 57501 



(605) 773-3678 
50S— TITLE VI-B 
MONITORING 
SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAHS, 
STATE MEDIATION/ 
DUE PROCESS 



TENNESSEE BHILr STEWART, DIRECTOR (615) 7*11-2851 

GIFTED/TALENTED PROGRAMS AKD SERVICES 100S 
132-A CORDELL HULL BUILDING 
NASH7ILLE TN 37219 



TEXAS ANN SHAV 

DIRECTOR OF GIFTED/TALENTED EDUCATION 
TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCt 
roi CONGRESS AVE 
AUSTIN n 78701 

EVELIN L HIATT 
EDUCATION SPECIALIST II 
GIFTED/TALENTED EDUCATION 
TEXAS EDUCATION AGEHCT 
1701 CONGRESS AVE 
AUSTIN n 78701 



(512) »l6 3-9455 
100$ 



(512) «63-9»55 
1001 



TRUST HAROU KUARTEI, FEDERAL PROGRAMS COORDINATOR 

TERRITORI OFFICE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1 60-67 1-SAIPAN 

TRUST TERRITORI OFFICE OF EDUCATION 93l2f 9428, OR 

OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 9319 
SAIPAN CM 96950 



UTAH 



KEITH D STECX 

STATE CONSULTANT FOR GIFTED 
STATE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
250 E 5TH SOUTH 
SALT LAKE CIH UT 84111 



(801) 533-6040 
100S 



VERMONT DONNA D BRINKMEtER 

ARTS/ GIFTED CONSULTANT 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

MONTPBLIER VT 05602 



(802) 828-3111 

EX 33 
50% 



ERLC 
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VXRGUi STATE DIRECTOR Of SPECIAL EDOCATION (809} 774-0100 

ISLANDS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION EX 27 1 

BOX 630 » CHARLOTTE AMALIE 

ST TBOHAS VI OO8OI 



••• 



nRGINIA JOHN D BOOTH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR iBOk) ZZS-rOlO 

PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 100$ 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX 6Q 

RICHMOND VA 232l6-2060 



DEBORAH BQ.LFLOUER, PROGRAM SUPERVISOR (80l|} 225-2070 
PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 100$ 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
P 0 BOX 6Q 

RICHMOND VA 232l6-2O60 



I If 



WASHINGTON GAIL RANNIHBN, STATE COORDINATOR (206) 753-1142 

PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 100$ 
SOPERIHTBNDEKT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
OLD CAPITOL BUILDING FG-11 
aTHFiA VA 98504 



•ff 



WEST COORDINATOR (304) 348-7010 

VIRGINIA PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 100$ 

357 B, CAPITOL COMPLH 

CHARLESTON WV 25305 



fff 



WISCONSIN ROBERT GOHaL, DIRECTOR 

SCHOa IMPROVEMENT OFFICE 
P 0 BOX 7841 
12s S WEBSTER 
MADISON WI 53707 



fff 



WtOHMG NANCT LEINlUSf COORDINATOR (307) 777-6226 

LANGUAGE ARTS/GIFTED/TALENTED 50$ 
WtOMING DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
HATBAWAT BUILDING 

cansNNS wt 82002 
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ASSOCI ATE MEMBER S 



IRVING S SATO, DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL/ STATE LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

INSTITUTE ON THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

316 W 2ND ST, SUITE PH-C 

LOS ANGELES CA 90012 



(213) «89-7tt70 



ANNE CRABBE, DXR^OR 

NATIONAL FUTURE PROBLEM SOLVING PROGRAM 

ST ANDREWS COLLEGE 

LAURINBURG NC 28352 



(319) 399-8688 



r 



JACK MOSIER 



(818) 895-202l( 



15549 MAYALL ST 
MISSION HILLS CA 913^5 

GINA GINSBERG RIGGS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR (201) l|il»»-6530 
GIFTED CHILD SOCIETT INC 
190 ROCK ROAD 
GLEN ROCK NJ 07^52 

PAT 0*CONNaL ROSS (301) 338-63^ 

CENTER FOR TALENTED YOUTH 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNHERSITY 
CHARLES * 3*TH STREET 
BALTIMORE MD 21215 

WILLIAM G VASSAR , (203) 827-7558 

ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OR 666-8839 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 

NEW BRITAIN CT 06050 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Ms. Lukenbill. Now we 
come to Dr. Alan White, State Coordinator of Gifted and Talented 
Education, Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Dr. WnrrE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Alan J. White, Coordinator of Gifted and Talented Pro- 
grams for the Connecticut State Department of Education. I am 
honored to have this opportunity to give testimony regarding 
Senate Bill 303, the Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented Children 

and Youth Act of 1987. . , . , . ^ . . n 

Connecticut is in favor of this legislation and is especially 
pleased that Senator Dodd is a cosponsor of the bill. This morning I 
would like to explain first in a general way why we are supporting 
the legislation and then show how specific aspects of this bill will 
benefit gifted and talented students. . 

We in Connecticut are fortunate in having two Senators— Chris- 
topher Dodd and Lowell Weicker— who are staunch advocates for 
meeting the needs of special populations, handicapped and gifted 
and talented students. Connecticut was one of the earliest states in 
the nation to give statutory recognition to gifted and talented stu- 
dents and to encourage programming for theni. . , , 

For 20 years out state has required local districts to identity 
their gifted and talented students and has partially reimbursed 
local programs. However, programs for these students are not yet 
mandated. Currently 161 out of the 169 cities and towns offer some 
programming. However, with few exceptions, these programs are 
not available at all grade levels. ..r- j • j j 

Only about half of our approximately 18,000 identified gifted and 
talented students have access to appropriate services to meet their 
special needs. The availability of supplementary Federal funds 
could increase the number of students served and programs ot- 
fered 

Connecticut sees this issue as part of the larger equity issue 
which began two decades ago with legislation to protect the educa- 
tional rights of exceptional children with handicaps. Equity de- 
mands that all properly identified exceptional students, including 
the gifted and talented, receive appropriate services, regardless ot 
income or geographic location. The receipt of appropriate services 
should not be a function of the relative wealth of the community in 
which a student resides. ^ ^ ^ „ , , . 

It is for this reason that Connecticut would welcome Federal leg- 
islation in this area. Senate Bill 303 will be a great help at the 
state and local levels. Not only will it complement and support ex- 
isting state efforts with new money, but perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, it will have a tremendous psychological effect by stiowing 
that the Federal Government is becoming a participant in seeing 
that gifted and talented students receive services. It will have a 
multiplier effect because it will give a signal to states and local 
school to move ahead in an area of high national priority. 

Senate Bill 303 contains some specific components which also de- 
serve comment. One aim of the bill is to establish model projects 
and exemplary programs. The last time there was Federal funding 
to permit this Connecticut was fortunate to be the home of one ot 
the local model projects. Not only was the project highly successtul 
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in providing services to an under-served population, urban disad- 
vantaged gifted and talented students, but the project also devel- 
oped a highly effective non-traditional assessment technique which 
our state is now promoting for wider use. Without Federal funding, 
very few states or local school districts will be able to operate 
model projectb such as these, which would contribute so much to 
the practice in the field. 

Another specific aim of this legislation is pre-service and in-serv- 
ice training, including the training of leadership personnel. I would 
like to underscore the need for coordinated efforts to train a rismg 
generation of leaders. 

The last specific area that I would like to comment on is the pro- 
posed establishment of a National Center for Research and Devel- 
opment. I believe it is very important that there be a national re- 
search center responsive to the needs of practitioners in the field. 
Although there have been many extremely worthwhile contribu- 
tioj^ made by scholars following their own research mclinations, it 
would be of immense value to have a national center responsive to 
the practical problems and grass-root issues of practitioners. 

Finally, I urge you to act favorably on Senate Bill 303. Gifted 
and talented children are our best hope for the future. If America 
is to continue to be a world leader, we must nurture excellence. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. White follows:] 
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Hr. Cha1rfMn« I am Alan J. White, Coordinator of Gifted and lalented 
Programs for the Connecticut State Department of Education. I am honored to 
have the opportunity to give test1nx>ny regarding Senate B111 303, the Jacob K. 
Javlts Gifted and lalented Children and Youth Education Act of 1987. 

Connecticut Is In favor of this legislation and Is especially pleased that « 
Senator Oodd Is a co-sponsor of the b111. This morning I would like to 
explain first In a general way why we are supporting the legislation and then 

show how specific aspects of this b111 w111 benefit gifted and talented ^ 
students. 

We In Connecticut are most fortunate In having two Senators, 
Christopher Oodd and Lowell Welcker, who are staunch advocates for meeting the 
needs of special populations, handicapped and gifted and talented. 
Connecticut was one of the earliest states in the nation to give statutory 
recognition to gifted and talented students and to encourage programming for 
them. Tor twenty years, our state has required local school districts to 
Identify their gifted and talented students. However, programs for these 
students are not yet mandated. This year Connecticut will provide 
approximately eight tc nine million dollars as part of our special education 
grant program to partially subsidize the cost of gifted and talented programs 
provided by local districts. Currently 161 out of 169 cities and towns offer 
some programming. Houever, with few exceptions, these programs are not 
available at all grade levels. Only about half of our approximately 16,000 
Identified gifted and talented students have access to appropriate services to 
meet their special needs. The availability of supplementary federal funds 
could possibly Increase the number of students served and program offerings. 

- 2 - 
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Connecticut sees this Issue as part of the larger equity Issue which began 
two decades ago with legislation to protect the educational rights of 
exceptional children with handicaps. Equity demands that alj, properly 
Identified exceptional students^ Including exceptional gifted and talented 
students, receive appropriate services regardless of Income or geographic 
location. The receipt of appropriate services should not be a function of the 
relative wealth of the corrnunlty In which a student resides. 

It Is for this reason that Connecticut would welcome federal legislation 
In this area. Senate 8111 303 will be a great help at the state and loral 
levels. Not only will It complement and support existing state efforts with 
new money, but perhaps even more Importantly, It will have a tremendous 
psychological effect by showing that the federal government Is becoming a 
participant In seeing that gifted and talented students receive services, 
thereby signaling states and local schools to move ahead In an area of high 
national priority. 

Senate 8111 303 contains specific components which also deserve comment. 
One aim of the bill Is to establish model projects and exemplary programs. 
The last time there was federal funding to permit this, Connecticut was 
fortunate to be the home of one of the local model projects. Not only was the 
project highly successful In providing services for an urderserved population, 
urban disadvantaged gifted and talented students, but the project also 
developed a non-traditional assessment technique which our state Is now 
promoting for wider use. 
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Without federal funding, very few states or local school districts will be 
able to operate nodel projects such as these, which will contribute so tnuch to 
the practice In the field. 

Another specific aim of this legislation Is pre-servlce and In-service 
training. Including the training of leadership personnel. I would like to 
underscore the need for coordinated efforts to train a rising generation of 
leaders In the field. Also to be comnended Is the aim of strenghtening the 
capability of state educational agencies to provide leadership and 
assistance. 

The last specific area I would like to comment on Is the proposed 
establishment of a National Center for Research and Development. I believe It 

very Important that there be a national research center responsive to the 
needs of practitioners in the field. Although there have been many extremely 
worthwhile contributions made by scholars following their own research 
Inclinations, it would be of immense value to have a national center 
responsive to the practical problems and grass-root Issues of practitioners. 

Finally. I urge you to act favorably on Senate Bill 303. Gifted and 
talented children and youth are our best hope for the future. If America Is 
to continue to be a world leader, we must nurture excellence. 
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Senator Rell. Thank you very much. I particularly like this bill. 
I also have a sentimental feeling about it because Senator Javits 
was a very close friend and one of his many services to the country 
was the introduction of this legislation. I would like to announce 
that I want to be added as a cosponsor of this important legislation. 

Now, Ma. Hovey, I was struck by your reference to Albert Ein- 
stein who was considered a slow student. I underetand the identifi- 
cation of these students is often the greatest challenge. 

Could you describe the method you use for identification? And I 
would be interested in the reaction from all of you. How do you 
identify those who are qualified to be considered gifted and talen^ 
ed. 

Ms. HovEY. Locally we have a process under which we have five 
cntena, and a student who is enrolled in the gifted and talented 
program must in fact meet three of the five. I will tell you right 
now that we have tremendous frustration when we deal with the 
criteria because they are very specific, and we know that we lose 
able students because they are so specific. 

We have an 10 test; we have an achievement test; we have a rec- 
ommendation, which will either come from a teacher or an expert 
in the field in which the student has shown giftedness and which 
can be locally met within the school district, i.e. art, music, interest 
locally in the school district; we also have a component which 
would allow program enrollment for a student who is particularly 
creative or has a high special interest in one academic area, and 
we are glad we do because what that does is to allow us to enroll 
students who may not in fact meet other criteria; and then last, 
but not least, we take the recommendations from the student him- 
self or herself or the parent or other teachers. 

And so as long as the student meets three of the five of those 
cntena, then the student can be formally enrolled in our local pro- 
gram. There are those who say that an IQ score must reach a cer- 
tain breaking point before the student should be enrolled, but those 
u teachers in the program really do back away from 

that because we feel that it is artificial and it serves to deny stu- 
dents service ratner than enhance it. 

Senator Pell. Are there any other thoughts that any of you have 
as to what the criteria for judging whether a student should be in 
this program? 

Dr. Frasier. I would like to reinforce some of the things that Ms. 
Hovey has said and also talk about identification criteria from a 
teacher training point and how strongly we try to get people train- 
ee to use both qualitative and quantitative data. We feel that while 
indications of above average ability as are represented by scores on 
tests is certainly one part, there also are many other criteria, as 
she has indicated, that we use to identify gifted students. 

For an example, while an IQ test will tell you the extent of one's 
vocabulary, through performance demonstrations we can assess a 
student's ability to use words. The sine qua non of giftedness is 
one s ability to use words, to use thoughts, to use ideas, not just 
knowing facts and having a large vocabulary. 

Dr. WnrrE. The only thing that I would like to underscore really 
is some of the observational techniques that are being used. I am 
proud to say that Connecticut has led in what I would call activity- 
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based assessment; that is, doing activities with students which 
would elicit gifts, talents, creative abilities, exceptional abilities of 
various sorts. 

We found in the model project that I referred to and at work 
that is done at the University of Connecticut, that the technique 
assists us in locating gifted children who may "bob to the surface,'* 
so to speak, through the use of these activities. In this way it sup- 
plements the standardized tests. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Ms. Edsal? 

Ms. Edsal. Yes. In Rhode Island, I indicated that our legislation 
is permissive. We do not mandate how to identify students. We 
allow each district to identify the youngsters, but our regulations 
indicate that they must use at least three different selection crite- 
ria and that no one selection criteria exclude any child fronrthe 
program. 

So this just reinforces the statement that you have just heard. 
Senator Pell. Ms. Lukenbill? 

Ms. Lukenbill. I would like to agree with the rest of the panel, 
but I would also like to expand that in the State of Montana we do 
have programs that are set up — because we have a very large 
native American population— that we do expand our identification 
techniques and strategies beyond the normal IQ instrument, 
achievement scores, check sheets and things of that nature. 

We do have three programs in Montana that are actually spon- 
sored by districts and our office, but that are tribal oriented as far 
as their local identification procedures are concerned. Therefore 
there are possibilities that with in minority groups you would be 
gifted in a category other than what we perceive as the five msgori- 
ty categories. So we may have a gifted hunter and that would be 
designed and determined by local tribal policy. 

We also do have identification procedures for handicapped cate- 
gories. In fact, one of our profoundly deaf students is also highly 
gifted and was probably one of our key factors in the funding of 
our gifted progi-am with the testimony that he gave in the Senate. 

So we do have procedures that are both nonverbal and verbal 
that will assist in identifying diverse populations. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Yes, Ms. Hovey? 

Ms. Hovey. One of the aspects of this bill that I find particularly 
exciting is the part that would allow for local projects where the 
grant would be made to the local district, because I know, should 
this bill pass and should that be a part of it, I intend to apply for a 
grant and I will want to use it to determine what sort of potential 
a student should exhibit who would in fact sometime have leader- 
ship capacity. 

I think that is one of the areas that we really do not do very well 
with. So I am delighted that that is in the bill, that it would be a 
local project, and I would hope that there would not be any match- 
ing funds requirements attached, because were I to apply, it would 
have to gc to my district director of Special Education who could 
say, well, that may not be my priority for where we will spend the 
district's money, and so that is really a good idea. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 
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I think that the general average of the dropout population in our 
country is about 25 percent. 
Ms. LUKENBILL. Right. 

Senator Pell. Does anybody disagree with the thought that a rel- 
ative equal number of gifted and talented drop out? 

Ms. LuKENBiLL. Within the general population. We really can 
look at the average population of gifted students dropping out at 
the same rate as non-gifted students. 

Senator Pell. Does anybody disagree with that? 

Ms. HovEY. No. 

Ms. Edsal. No. 

Ms. LUKENBILL. No. 

Dr. Frasier. No. 
Dr. White. No. 

Senator Pell. Good. Thank you. 

Now, another question, and maybe Ms. Edsal knows the answer. 
What is the percentage of people who are in jail— in the adult cor- 
rectional institution in our state— who are gifted and talented? Do 
any of you have any views on this? 

Ms. Edsal. I do not have any statistics on that.^ 

Senator Pell. It would be very interesting if you could find that 
out at the ACI, I think. 

Ms. EosAL. Yes. 

Senator Pell. Ms. Lukenbill? 

Ms. Lukenbill. In the State of Colorado they have done a study 
of Colorado State inmates and they fo^-nd that 9 percent of adults 
in the Colorado prison in their study were gifted. 

Senator Pell. What was that again? 90 percent? 

Ms. Lukenbill. Nine. 

Senator Pell. Nine percent. What would be the average in the 
population as a whole? In other words, the 9 percent, where does it 
stand relatively to the population? 

Ms. Lukenbill. That was one study. I do not know how many 
studies have been dons. 

Ms. Edsal. Senator, although I do not have any statistics, last 
year at a State hearing on Gifted and Talented Education, there 
was a man who was there to speak on behalf of another bill, but he 
came forth to support the Gifted and Talented bill. As a high 
school student, he had been very gifted and talented but was not 
identified and was not receiving programs within the school dis- 
trict. 

He wound up being incarcerated and spent time at the ACI He 
felt that it was necessary for him to come forth and make testimo- 
ny to support further State legislation for gifted and talented. But I 
will research to see if we can find those statistics. 

Senator Pell. Does anybody know the general figure that we 
would have on a national basis, what percentage of our young 
people are actually gifted and talented? Ms. Hovey? 

Ms. Hovey. Well, of course, it depends on one's definition of 
gifted and talented. Those figures will run anywhere from 5 per- 



» Information regarding the statistics at the Rhode Island Adult Correctional Institution are 
not available at this time. Judith M. Edsal, Specialist III, OFFICE OF GIFTED AND TALENT* 
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cent to as high as 10 to 12 percent and in some instances even 
higher, if you include within those figures those students who have 
high ability but who would not under State criteria or local criteria 
be identified as gifted. So they can run considerably higher than 
one would ordinarily assume they would be. 

Senator Pell. Well, I thank you all very much indeed for being 
with us. It is a good bill and we will do our best. 

I would also without objection, ask that the record be kept open 
for any statements from any of our colleagues and for any addi- 
tions that you might like to offer. 

[Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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The Anerlcan Heart Association respectfully subalts the following cowients 
In support of S.1348, the Office of Conprehenslve School Health Education 
Act of 1987. 

Founded In 1924 by a group of cardiologists who wanted to share and 
dissealnate Inforsatlon about a then undeveloped field, cardiovascular 
■ediclne. the American Heart Association Is the only voluntary agency In 
the United States devoting all of Its human and financial resources to one 
goal: the reduction of prenature death and disability caused by heart 
attack, stroke, and other blood vessel disease. 

The lore than two Million volunteers that now conprlse the Aaerlcan Heart 
Association share the coMiltaent of the organ1zat1ons*s founders. We know 
that, despite dramatic InproveMents, cardiovascular disease reaalns our 
nation's nuaber one killer. In 1984 alone, heart and blood vessel disease 
clalaed the lives of nearly one Million Americans — almost as many deaths 
as were recorded from cancer, accidents, pneumonia. Influenza, etc, 
combined. 

Though cardiovascular disease mi^ manifest Itself In a variety of different 
manners, the most comon form of the disease Is atherosclerosis. This 
coronary disease, otherwise known as hardening of the arteries, was the 
leading cause of the 695,400 heart attack and stroke deaths that occurred 
In 1984. 
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Atherosclerosls Is the result of an accunilatlon of fat, cholesterol, 
fibrin (a clotting Mterlal found In the blood), cellular waste products, 
and calclUM on the Inner walls of the body's arteries. The build-up of 
these substances causes the arteries to harden and constrict* 

Once the arteries are hardened and narrowed, blood flow Is «ade More * 

difficult* A serious danger then arises: It Is easier for a clot to fora 

that Bight block an artery and thereby shut-off blood flow to the heart, 

brain, or other organs* If coaplcte blockage occurs In a coronary artery, 

heart attack occurs. Conplete b1of.kage In a vessel leading to the brain 

results In stroke. 

Atherosclerosis appears to be the culalnatlon of a life-long process. 
Although configurations of atherosclerosis usually present In adulthood, 
the apparent harbingers of the end-stage atherosclerotic lesions, fatty 
streaks, and fibrous plaques are found early In life* Further, «ore 
advanced atherosclerosis be present In young adults (e.g., young 
soldiers who died of battle trauma In Uorld War II and the Korean and 
VIetnaM conflicts exhibited severe coronary artery disease.) 

Unfortunately, 5C percent of alddle-aged Aaerlcans have serun cholesterol 
levels that exceed 200 ■llllgraRS/declliter (vg/dl), placing then In a zone 
of Increased risk of developing cardiovascular disease. Of equal. If not 
greater concern are the epldemiolnqlc surveys of precursors of risk factors 
for coronary heart disease In children, which have established that U.S. 
children have higher plasna lipid concentrations than do children of other 
populations in which adult atherosclerotic disease is less frequent. 
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Alamlngly* about five percent of 5-18 y^ar old U.S. children have plasM 
cholesterol levels greater than 200-220 Mq/dl. 

That an elevated plasna cholesterol level Increases one*s risk of 
cardiovascular disease Is beyond question. According to the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) Consensus Developwent Conference Statement. 
"LoMerIng Blood Cholesterol to Prevent Heart Disease/: 

Elevated blood cholesterol level Is a najor cause 
of coronary artery disease. It has been 
established beyond a reasonable doubt that 
lo**er1ng definitely elevated blood cholesterol 
(especially blood levels of low-density 
lipoprotein cholesterol) will reduce the risk of 
heart attacks due to coronary heart disease. 

(Ei^)has1s added.) 

For some Individuals, drug Intervention may be necessary to reduce elevated 
blood cholesterol levels. But for Many others, combining a reduction In 
dietary cholesterol consumption with a reduction In saturated fat 
consumption will result In significant decreases In serum cholesterol 
levels. 

In an effort to prevent cardiovascular disease, the American Heart 
Association has developed a series of dietary guidelines for healthy 
Americans. However, of more Imedlate relevance to this subcommittee are 
American Heart Association dietary guidelines that have been developed for 
healthy children over the age of two. These reconnendatlons call for 
moderate changes while maintaining the tenets of nutritional adequacy. The 
focus Is on substitution and modification rather than on elimination of 
certain foods. 
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The dietary recomendatlons are.*: 



h Ulet should be nutritionally adequate, consisting 
of a variety of foods* 

2. Caloric Intake should be based on growth rate, 
activity level and content of deposits of 
subcutaneous fat so as to Maintain desirable body 
weight* 

3* Total fat Intake should be approxlwately 30X of 
calories, with ZOt or less froa saturated fat, 
about lOX froa aonounsaturated fat. and less than 
lot from polyunsaturated f«t« The eaphasis 
should be on reduction of total fat and saturated 
fat rather than Increasing polyunsaturated fat* 

4* Dally cholesterol Intake should be approximately 
100 ags* cholesterol per 1.000 calories, not to 
exceed 300 «gs* This allows for differences in 
caloric Intake In various age groups* 

5* Protein Intake should be about l%% of calories, 
derived froa varied sources* 

6* Carbohydrate calorlet should be derived prlnarlly 
froa coaplex carbohydrate sources to provide 
necessary vltaalns and Minerals* Thus, the total 
percent of calories froa carbohydrates would be 
about 55%* 

7* Excessive 3a1t Intake ma^ be associated with 
hypertension In susceptible persons* On the 
whole, the Aaerlcan diet contains excessive 
aaounts of salt* Therefore, a 11a1tat1on on most 
h1gh1y-sa1ted processed foods and sodlua- 
containing condiments and the elimination of 
added salt at the table Is recomtaended* 



An elevated serum cholesterol is one risk factor for cardiovascular 
disease* Individuals who smoke further increase their risk of developing 
heart and blood vessel disease* According to the Surgeon General *s 1983 
report, THE HEALTH CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING Cardiovascular Disease , 
cigarette smoking has a "significant positive association" with 
atherosclerosis* Though the relationship Is not fu11y understood, the 
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Surgeon General reported, "evidence exists that cigarette s»oke alters 
total sertM cholesterol concentrations and lipoprotein composition In wa^s 
that would be expected to Increase the development of atherosclerosH.* 

Currently, an estimated 51 nil lion adult Americans saoke. The nost recent 
statistics released by the Departaent of Health and HuMn Services (HHS) 
reveal that while fewer people are unking now than In the last 40 years, 
still 29.5 percent of Men and 23.8 percent of wonen In the United States 
SMoke. 

Unfortunately, a significant nunber of our nation's children also snoke. 
HHS's 19S6 status report, Swoking and Health , conflms that nost 
Individuals who sMoke start before the age of 20. Indeed, recent data 
Indicates that 88.4 percent of Male sinkers and 83.9 percent of fe«ale 
SMokers started saoking before age 20. 

A 1986 survey of high school seniors conducted by the Survey Research 
Center (SRC) of the University of Michigan revealed how young Many of our 
nation's youth are when they Initiate saoklng. In Its report. Monitoring 
the Future , SRC revealed that more than half of all high school students 
who reported that they had sHoked Indicated that they saoked their first 
cigarette In grade eight or earlier. Nearly 25 percent of the reported 
saokers reported that they had saoked their first cigarette In grade six or 
earlier. 

The age of sacking Initiation Is a special concern to the American Heart 
Association since statistical data suggest that the younger one starts to 
saoke, the aorc likely one Is to be a current saoker. 
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Ulth all of these facts In alnd, the Anerlcen Heart Association has 
Initiated a variety of public education prograMS, Includlm;! several 
prograas that operate In schools. In 1986, approximately 432,600 children 
participated In our Heart Treasure Chest program, which Introduces pre- 
school youngsters to the heart and vascular system. Instructs then on 
physical activity and rest, and provides basic nutritional Infornatlon. 
Junior and senior high school students are the targets of antl-SMOkIng 
Messages In the Save-A-Sweetheart prograa, which reviews peer pressure, 
encouraging students not to saoke or to quit. About 299,000 teenageis took 
part In the progran In their local schools In 1986. 

Though we are Mklng great strides, nuch more remains to be done. It Is 
for this reason that the American Heart Association urges enactment of the 
Office of Comprehensive School Health Education Act of 1987. We believe 
that through the development of a program that would ensure continuous 
health education In grades K-12, our nation's youth will be encouraged to 
adopt healthy behaviors, which will result In longer and more productive 
lives. 

The American Heart Association believes that all of our nation's youth must 
be exposed to preventive health education concepts. We believe that the 
creation of an Office of Comprehensive School Health Education, which would 
incourage state and local educational agencies to provide comprehensive 
nealth education programs to elementary and secondary schoolchildren, will 
help ensure the teaching of these important preventive health concepts. 
For this reason, we urge enactment of S.1348. 
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EDUCATION ACT OF 1987 
S. 303 
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The Council for Exceptional Children and The Association for the Gifted are 
pleased to have this opportunity to submit for the record the following 
statement of support for S. 303, The Jacob K. Javitz Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth Education Act of 1987. Ihe Council for Exceptional 



Involved in the education of exceptional children. Including those who are 
handicapped and those who are gifted and talented. The Association for the 



Gifted (TAG) is a Division of CEC and is committed to advancing the 
education of gifted and talented children and youth. 

S.303 would establish . modest federal capacity to address national problems 
in advancing the education of gifted and talented students. There is 
growing concern and interest in improving educational opportunities for 
gifted and talented children and youth, however, states and localities, 
colleges and universities, and the private sector are constrained in their 
ability to proceed effectively because of the lack of trained personnel and 
the scarcity of ongoing research on effective practices. Information, model 
programs, and procedures for the identification of special populations. 
This legislation would provide that critical missing link to advancing the 
education of our nations most valuable resource. 



Children (CEC) is the international professional association of persons 
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Number of Gifted and Talented Children 

It Is estimated that there are 2.5 minion gifted and talented students In 
our nation's elementary and secondary schools. These students require some 
form of special educational assistance. However less than half of them are 
receiving any form of special assistance. And for many of those students 
receiving some help, that help Is minimal. In a recent national study of 
programs for the gifted conducted by the Richardson Foundation of Texas, It 
was found that when criteria were applied to programs for the gifted to 
df'termlne whether they were "minlmar or "substantial," significantly less 
than half of the programs offered met the "substantial" criteria. 



While it is generally assumed that gifted and talented students will "make 
it on their own," studies suggest quite the contrary. Studies have found 
that approximately 50 percent of gifted children are working at least four 
grades below the level at which they could be working, and that a 
significant percentage of high school dropouts are youth with high ability. 
Imagine a first grdder who can read on a fifth grade level and do advanced 
math who must recite the alphabet and count to 10 with his classmates day in 
and day out. Under these circumstances you can readily understand why many 
gifted students underachieve, develop emotional problems, or drop out of 
school altogether. There are also many poor and/or culturally different 
gifted and talented students who are not identified by traditional methods 
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such as Intelligence or achievement tests. Thus, they are denied the 
opportunities to develop their talents. This is particularly significant 
when one consider: that 85% of high school dropouts each year are Black, 
Hispanic, or White economically disadvantaged students. 

According to the Council of State Directors of Programs for the Gifted, 
twenty three states now mandate some form of special services to gifted and 
talented students. State and local expenditures for gifted and talented 
education have Increased over the past decade to approximately $384 million. 
While this level of funding may appear to be Impressive, It translates Into 
only $150 pe»* gifted and tilented child. Many states, moreover, spend even 
less than this amount to meet the special needs of gifted and talented 
students. 

More recently, current state efforts have been augmented somewhat by a 
growing Interest and participation of the private sector in programs for the 
gifted and talented. From mentor programs - where students work directly 
with individuals, businesses and government agencies - to direct financial 
assistance to schools, the private sector is increasingly an Important 
asset. 
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At the same time, present federal programs appear to be having only minimal 
Impact on assisting in the provision of services to gifted and talented 
students. States report that about $10 million dollars of Chapter 11 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, P.L. 97-35, is In some fashion 
assisting In the education of gifted and talented students. States also 
report that, on the whole, gifted and talented students have not benefited 
from the Education for Economic Security Act, P.L. 98-377. 



Who Are Gifted and Talented Children? 

Gifted and talented students are, by definition, unique learners and require 
specially designed programs. As with other exceptional children, the types 
of programs needed and the extenslveness of the program will vary depending 
on the student. Gifted and talented students are generally dsflned as 
exhibiting high performance or capability In one or more of the following 
five ability areas: (1) Intellectual; (2) creativity; (3) artistic; (4) 
leadership; and (5) academic. 



While many gifted and talented students will excel In a number of these 
areas. It Is Important that programs be broadly based enough to accept 
children with talent In any one of these areas and offer programs to foster 
their special abilities and ialent. An Intelligence test may, for exanple, 
be one measure of Intellectual ability, but If It is the only criterion for 
eligibility for services, children with outstanding artistic or leadership 
abilities will not have their talents developed. 
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Just as there are different types of talents, there are different levels of 

ability within those talents. Thus, services must be varied to meet 

children's needs. The Richardson Foundation study found that most schools 

with a program for gifted and talented students offer only a single program 

option. The average program provides only two or three hours of enrichment « 

activities per week, with little or no modification In the child's regular 

school program. The study concluded that comprehensive programming to meet 

the wide range of gifted and talented students requires the avanability of 

special schools, special classes and enrichment programs, and that students 

should be able to move in and out of these options as their needs change. 

As we look at programs for the gifted throughout the nation, we find a wide 

variety of program options. The problem is that it is very rare to find a 

community where all these options exist simultaneously. 

We also need motivated and skilled teachers in order to have effective 
programs for the gifted and talented. It Is comntonly assumed that all 
teachers want to teach the gifted. This is not true. A recent study in 
Dade County, Florida found that only 28X of the teachers wanted to teach 
"creative and Intellectually demanding students who call for a special 
effort." Even when we can find teachers who enjoy the challenge of the 
gifted child, they rarely receive adequate training to acquire the knowledge 
and skills they need. Recent estimates suggest that only 20 percent of the 
current teachers of the gifted have the skills to organize an appropriate 
curriculum for these children. This is not surprising in light of the fact 
that only 15 states presently have any specialized certification 
requirements for teachers of the gifted and talented. 

- 5 - 
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The Council for Exceptional Children and The Association for the Gifted 
believe that never before In the history of our country has there been more 
Interest in meeting the needs of our gifted and talented students. With the 
aging of our population and the decline in the number of young Americans, v« 
can no longer afford to waste talent. Children with outstanding potential 
must be discovered at an early age so their abilities can be nurtured 
throughout their school years. 



He believe that S. 303 is an essential part of realizing the education 
reforms called for by the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
In their report, A Nation At Risk , the Commission recommends that: 

The Federal Government, in cooperation with states and 
localities, should help meet the needs of key groups of 
students such as the gifted and talente d. the 
socloeconomlcally disadvantaged^ minority and language 
minority students, and the handicapped. In combination 
these groups include both national resources and the 
Nation s youth who are most at risk. (p. 32) 

S. 303 t,isely focuses limited federal resources on essential areas that 
states, localities, and the private sector have told us they cannot 
effectively address. These areas Include: (1) personnel development, (2) 
model programs, (3) technical assistance, and (4) research. 
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Me further support the legislation's emphasis on special populations (I.e., 
children and youth who are female, limited English speaking, economically 
disadvantaged, or handicapped), as well as its stress on fostering greater 
cooperation between the public and private sector In program development. 

In conclusion, we hope that the Senate will approve S. 303, and thus restore 
a positive tradition in gifted education. In the 1950s and 1970s, when the 
Congress nreviously appropriated funds for the education of gifted children, 
we witnessed significant growth in both state and local programs. During 
those periods, a modest federal investment resulted in substantial benefits 
to both gifted and talented youngsters and our nation as a whole. Likewise, 
S. 303 can provide the basis for stimulating and improving programs in the 
1980s and beyond. 

He commend Senator Bradley for introducing and advocating for this most 
Important piece of legislation and the members of the Senate from both 
parties who have lent their support as co-sponsors. Furthermore, we thank 
Chairman Pell for scheduling and making the hearing on this bill possible. 
We stand ready to work with the Congress to Improve the education of gifted 
and talented children and youth. 
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PROVIDING UADERSHir IN HE Al IH ru 'VV '/it 'V tSj ) I i/sj m I l\7IOV 



lOlS rUTEEIsmi STKEET. NW SUITE -KW • \VASm\^.Ui*a rx. . (MI) 



3une(j, 1987 



The Honorable 3eff Bingaman 
The United States Senate 
SH-502 

Washington, DC 20510 



Dear Senator Bingaman: 

The American College of I^eventive Medicine strongly supports your proposed 
legislatlon> »The Office of Comprehensive School Health Education Act of 1 987, This 
legislation, \vhich proposes to establish a focal point for health education within the 
Department of Education; provide assistance to state and local education agencies; and 
establish a grant progra m to develop new and strengthen existing comprehensive health 
education programs is very much needed. The current health of children as well as their 
health as ^&j\xs in future yeers is closely related to the quality of health knowledge and 
skills and the practice of healthy lifestyles. The schools with trained educators are an 
appropriate setting for delivery of health education, 

A growing body of research demonstrates that comprehensive school health education 
programs improve students knowledge and act to "immunize" young people against 
unhealthy practices such as cigarette smoking. The Fellows of the American College of 
Preventive Medicine believe it is important that all elementary and secondary school 
students have access to comprehensive health education programs. This legislation is a 
step toward making this possible. 

The American College of Preventive Medicine, established in I95(f, is the medical 
speciality organization which represents physicians wIk) are board certified m preventive 
medicine. Among its 2,300 members are researchers, public health officers, corporate 
medical directors, clinicians, and teachers. 

Please feel frer to contact me or ACPM staff il we can assist the Senate in makmg this 
important legislation a reality. 



Sincerely, 




3ohn M. Last, M.D., M.P.H. 
President 
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Nitlonil School Huttti Education Coitltion 



June itt 19S7 



The Honorable Jeff Bingaman 
Tbc United States Senate 
SH-502 

Washington, DC 20310 
Dear Senator Dingaman: 

The Natioral School Health Education Coalition (NaSHEC) commends you for your* 
proposed ieKislation — The Office of Comprehensive School Health Education Act of 
1987 . This legislation, which proposes to establish a focal point for health education 
withm the Department of Education; provide assistance to state and local education 
agencies; and establish a grant program to develop new and strengthen existing 
comprehensive health education programs is very much needed. Health education is 
essential if children are to acheive their fullest health potential. Members of NaSHEC 
beleive that schools with trained educators are an excellent setting for delivering health 
education. 

A growing body of research demonstrates that comprehensive school health education 
programs are key to improving students knowledge and the establishment of healthy 
lifestyles. The members of the National School Health Education Coalition believe it 
important that all elementary and secondary school students have access to 
comprehensive health education programs. Your proposed legislation is a step toward 
making this possible. 

The National School Health Education Coalition, established m 1984, represents more 
than 50 national organizations who are inteiested in promoting high quality, 
comprehensive health education programs in elementary and secondary schools. 
Attached is additional information regarding NaSHEC, and a list of members who are 
actively supporting legislative efforts to secure school based health education programs. 

Please feel free to contact me at (202) 789-0003 if NaSHEC can assist the Senate in 
making this important legislation a reality. 

Sincerely, 

William M. Kane, Ph.D. 
Chairperson 



30 East 29th Street 
New York, NY '0016 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION COALTTION 



Tl>e National School Health Education Coalition (NaSHEC) was esublished in 1983 as a 
coaLtion representing over 50 national organizations with an interest in promoting high 
quality and comprehensive health education programs in elementary and secondary 
schools. Members of the NaSHEC incluHe national medical organizations, voluntary 
health organizations, business and industry; and organizations representing health and 
educ»twnal professionals. A complete Usting of the current NaSHCC membership is 
attaoied. The common bond uniting these organizat.'ons is the beUef that this Nation's 
diUdren should have access to high quaUty health education, and that such programs can 
sd^oSls" * comprehensive in nature and delivered through the 

•Comprehensive sdiool health education'' descrues programs which are sequentially 
planned and deLvered m grades K-12 by teachers with special preparation in health 
^"vl Comprehensive school health education is based on sound scientific principles 
01 health promotion and disease prevention, and covers content sufficiently board enough 
to insure each student reached his or her fullest health potential. 

The goals of NaSHEC include cuoperation and information sharing among member 
I?*"!^^*?!*' supporting establishment of local coalitions and activities promoting 
sd>ooJ health education; and acting as advocates for comprehensive school4>ased health 
""-^ ^'8^* his or her optimal 

health potential, and that comprehensive school health education programs are intregal 
to acheivement of that goal. 



30 East 29th Street 
New York, NY 10016 (212) 689-1886 
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a Association 
for the 



lortne 
Wm Advancement of 

■ Health Eiiucation 



1900AMOcMonDr.M 
lUttNvVk!^ 22091 

(7QS)47M440 
Joaa 4, 1987 



BoDorable Jeff Biagaaaa 

502 asoB 

VasbiDgton, DC 20510 



Dear Senator Binganan: 

Od binalf of the Associatioo for the AdTanceaent of Health 
Education, plea. e let ne aay that we are delighted with th^ 
legialation that has been dereloped under your leadership in 
support of the establiahment of an Office of Comprehensive 
School Health Education within the Department of Education 
tbrouah "The Comprehensive School Health Education Act of 
1987" We are pleased to forward this letter of support as you 
prepare to introduce the bill in the Senate. It is our sincere 
hope that this office will facilitate quality input from four 
perspectives : 

1) that the Department of Education will be able to develop 

support staff with expertise in health education to as- 
siet in internal policy and program development 

2) that the Department of Education will be able to provide 

routes of acceas to state and local education agencies, 
coordination, and technical asaistsnce to other Federal 
agencies working with initiatives in school health 
education 

3) that improved comprehensive school heslth educstion pro- 

grams will be developed across the country through 
utilisation of health education expertise in the devel- 
opment and supervision of such programs 

4) that a wide variety of school systeas will be able to 

enhance or develop quality health education programs 
through the use of grt:nt funds prOTided by this legis- 
lation. 

The need for increased and improved comprehensive health 
education programs across the United States is extensive, as you 
well know. The HealthNet program which you have been instrumen- 
tal in organizing in New Mexico is an excellent model of how 
health promotion awareness and action can be improved with citi- 
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Page 2 

Hon. J« Binganan 
6/4/87 



sana of all agea.. Ve.are very pleaaed to have you Involved 
throngb tbia legislation vith the inprovement of education pro- 
graaa to aaaist in health pronotion and lifestyle choices for 
the youth of America. 

Aga'n, thaok you for devoting your time, expertise, nnd con- 
cern to the development of this critically needed office and 
grant program. Please let me know if our organization can be of 
any asaistance with rhis vital initiative. 



Sincerely, 



Richard L 
President 
AAHE 
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A MiMion for the i uturr 



American Alliance 



for htahh, 
phyucal educauot' 
recreanon 
and dince 



1*00 Asiocialion Drive . Revlon. Virsifli* 22091 



(703) 47»>3400 



June 4, 1987 

Senator Jeff Bingaman 

502 Hart Senate Office Building 

Washington/ o.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Bingaman: 

As Executive Vice President of the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, I would like to 
express our enthusiastic support for your introduction of "The 
Office of Comprehensive School Health Education Act of 1987", 
and reaffirm our commitment to its successful passage. By 
creating a separate Office of Comprehensive School Health 
Education within the Department of Education, this bill will go 
a long way toward achieving the following critical goals: 

— encourage the creation of comprehensive health education 
programs in the states and localities. 

— improve existing health education programs through the use of 
grant funds specifically targeted for the development of quality 
programs. 

— provide a mechanism for other federal agencies to funnel 
their health related information to the schools. 

Your work in organizing HealthNet New Mexico, your founding of 
the Senate Health Promotion Pr03ect, as well as your leadership 
and guidance in this important initiative, amply demonstrate 
your sincere commitment to the health issues affecting all 
Americans. 

We are pleased to work with you and would like to extend to you 
our deep appreciation for devoting your time, expertise and 
concern to this critical effort. Please let me know if our 
organization can be of any assistance. 

Sincerely*/ 



0 AtMKUlion for tht Advar".m(nl of Health Education • Aitociation for Rcwarch Ad mi mil ration and Profniional Councili and Sociclm 
• National Auocladon for Gtrit and Homfn in Sport # National Attociation for Sport and Phviical Education # Na>">nai nance Awocialion 




P.'H^ [iaywood, Ph.D. 
Acting Executive Vice President 



# American AtwxK 



for Leiturt and XKrcatiOn # American School and Comnunity Safety AitOCiation 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL Of PUBLtC HEALTH 
COLLEGE OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
f AN DJEGO STATE UNtVERS»TY 
SAN DtEGOCA 92182-0405 ' 

(619)265-6317 

August 10, 1987 



The Honorable Senator Gordon Humphrey 
Senate Subcommittee 
Education, Arts C Humanities 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Hu'nphrey: 

i am writing to support SB 13ii8 "Office of Comprehensive School 
Health Education." I am in favor of this bill for the following 
reasons, it will: 

1. encourage state and local educational agencies to provide 
comprehensive school health education to elementary and 
secondary school students. 

2. provide technical assistance on health education programs and 
cuTicula. 

3. mike grants to establish or Improve comprehensive school 
health education programs. 

4. coordinate school health education programs within the Dept. 
of Education and with other federal agencies where the need 
is greatest. 

5. provide advice to the Secretary on school health education 
policy. 

These programs are vital If our children are to grow up strong 
and healthy. Please vote for passage of SB 13(i8. 

Sincerely, 

David A. Sleet 
Professor 



DAS:rp 
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August !8, !987 



Claiborne Fell 

Chalnuo Senate Subcoanalttee on Education, Arta, Huaanltles 
United Statea Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20S!O 

Honorable Senator Pell: 

In behalf of the Wiaconsin State School Health Council, an 
organization of achool nuraes, school-linked phyaicians, 
health cducatora, and profeaaiooal and voluntary 
organizations dedicated to healthy children In a healthy 
environment, I would like to express our support of SBI348, 
"Office of Cooprehcnsive School Health Education Act of 
1987", introduced in the Senate by Senator Jeff Bingaoan. 

We are especially enthused about the office'a proposed 
function In encouraging state and local educational 
agenciea to provide cosprehensive achool health education 
to eleaentary and aecondary school atudents, to provide 
technical assistance to these agencies on health education 
prograns and curricula, and to provide financial support in 
th* forv of grants to aupplenent existing achool health 
education funds under the conditions spelled out in the 
bill. 

We are convinced that a conprehenslve systea of delivering 
heslth programs and services wO America's youth can only be 
done through the schools because that la vhere all children 
are. And it is only through a aizeable and long term 
inveatment In theae conprehensive services and In the 
prevention of health problems (not Just physicsl heslth 
problems, but also social, ea)otlonsl,and aentsl health 
p-oblems) vill we, the United States of Anerics, conquer 
such pervasive and detriatntal problems such as slcohol and 
other drug abuse, teen pregnsncy, child suicide, 
depression, snd the many other health problems which often 
stem from low self esteem and/or poor or little knowledge 
sbout heslth. 
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I thank you for your tine and attention In thla »atter. 
hope th« fedaral goveriment vlll aee that Mklng an lap 
on the long ter» health leauet facing thla nation ire 
appropriate role «nd, "ore inportantly, a reason for 
expenditure at the national leadership level. 



Sincerely Tours* 



Mancy Freevan* President 
Wlsconain State School Health Council 




KF:Jf 



cc: Senator Robert Kasten 
Senator William Projcnlre 
Senator Jeff Blngaoan 
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HCifBER ORGANIZATIONS 
SUPPORTING LEGISUTIVE OBJECTIVES 
REVISED 

Adventiits Hetich Network 

AMrican Assoc. of School Adaln. 

Afflerlcan Cancer Society 

American College of Preventive Medicine 

Aoerlcan Heart Association 

American Lung Association 

American Nurses Association - Council of Comsunlty 
Heslth Nurses 

American Optometrlc Association 

American School Health Association 

Association for the Advancement of Heslth Education 

Auxiliary to the American Dental Association 

Auxiliary to the American Optometrlc Association 

Education Development Center, inc. 

March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation 

National Hental Heslth Association 

National Scoliosis FoundAtion. Inc. 
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LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION 



STATEMENT 
OF THE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ON THE 

OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION ACT 
S. 1348 

SUBMITTED TO THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 
OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
U.S. SENATE 



OCTOBER 5, 1987 



MARV HATWOOD Fl 'HELL. President • KEITH GElGER. Vfc*- President • ROXANNE E BRADSHAW, Sfcrct^rv Treasurer 
DON CAMERON. Exf. juve Director (202) 822 7300 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The 1.86 million-member National Education Association 
appreciates the opportunity to comment on the need for national 
attention to the serious health problems facxng our nation •s 
school-aged children. 



The health of our nation's children is the health of our 
nation's future. We, therefore, commend this Subcommittee for 
its attention to this important area, in particular Senators 
Pell, Bingaman, Conrad, and Daschle for introducing S. 1348, the 
Office of Comprehensive School Health Education Act of 1987. 

S. 1348 would establish an office within the U.S. Department 
of Education to coordinate and provide technical assistance to 
state and local education agencies in the area of health 
education. In addition, the office would provide grants to state 
and local education agencies for model comprehensive school 
health education programs, including attention to personal health 
and fitness, nutrition, mental and emotional health, prevention 
of chronic diseases, and other health areas affecting young 
people. In addition, we commend the bill's authors for requiring 
community involvement in funded projects. 

We do believe that this legislation would be strengthened by 
giving the Office of School Health Education responsibilities to 
assist in the provision of school health services. 

The problems students bring to their classes are becoming more 
diverse and complex each day, and their solution demands the 
experience, training, resources, and time that school staff 
members do not have. And yet, the NEA believes that public 
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schools can play an important role in helping coordinate 
appropriate health and social services for students, including 
school-based health education progr2uns. 

Every child needs decent health care at every stage of his or 
her development.. However, health professionals working with low- 
income schoolchildren have found that as many as 80 percent are 
suffering from one or more untreated medical conditions. Such 
untreated problems as vision, hearing, and dental problems can 
impair a child »s ability to attend or benefit from school. 
Timely treatment and preventive care are alsn cost-effective. 

Teenagers have special health care needs, and access to 
preventive health education promotes more mature decision-making 
by teens about maintaining their own health. Schools, in 
cooperation with families and communities, can be an effective 
part of an effort to discourage America's young people from 
imperiling their lives and lutures by engaging in drug and 
alcohol use, or premature sexual activity, or by succumbing to 
emotional pressures. 

Our nation has seen alarming rates of sexually transmitted 
disease, pregnancy, eating disorders, and suicide among 
teenagers, 

o Sexually active adolescents ages 15 to 19 suffer the highest 
overall rates of sexually transmitted diseases among Americans, 
For example, about one-quarter of all reported gonorrhea cases 
occur in teenagers, and an estimated one million teenagers suffer 
from chlamydial infections each year. 
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o An NEA study discovered almost 700 cases of AIDS among young 
people under 19, By 1991, an estimated 3,000 children will have 



o Each year, more than one million American teenagers become 
pregnant, one out 11 women aged 15 through 19, 

o The United States has the highest L'ate of teenage drug use 
of any industrialized nation. More than 61 percent of all high 
school seniors have used drugs. 

o Some 91 percent of all high school seniors have used 
alcohol, and an estimated 30 percent of all young people 14 to 17 
have suffered negative consequences such as car accidents or 
arrests because of drinking* 

o An estimated three percent of all female high school 
students are victims of anorexia nervosa, and as many as 10 
percent of female high school students are victims of bulimia, 

o Suicide is now the third leading cause of death among 
Americans aged 15 to 24, Some 5,000 young people kill themselves 
each year. 

There is an urgent need for a concerted national effort to 
address these problems. We do not believe that the public 
schools should be the only, or even the primary, institution 
addressing the health needs of America's young people. But 
public school employees, including classroom teachers and school 
nurses, are in a unique position to help identify problem areas, 
help coordinate health services, and to be a part of the national 
effort to educate children and their families about proper health 
care and wellness. 
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At present, those efforts are far too scattered. Currently 12 
different federal agencies operate school health programs, and 
only 20 states have a consultant in their educaciori departments 
responsible for school health programs, A federal Office of 
Comprehensive School Health Education would help coordinate and 
consolidate those efforts, as well as serve as a lightning rod 
for future national policies in these areas. 

An Office of Comprehensive School Health Education would help 
coordinate relevant health information to schools from the 
hundreds of categorical federal health education programs. In 
addition, the Office would carry out the essential function of 
encouraging and providing technical support to local and state 
comprehensive health education programs. 

Health education is important, but it is not the only element 
of a coordinated school health program, NEA believes school 
health services - including examination, referrals, and emergency 
care — are an important component of the schools • commitment to 
the health and well-being of students, and should be addressed in 
this legislation. We also believe the Department of Education 
should employ a qualifed school nurse to provide consultation and 
technical assistance regarding school health programs. 

School nurses have the educational background and professional 
skills to be effective in early identification of risk behaviors 
for suicide, substance abuse, child abuse, and eating disorders. 
School nurses develop health care plans for children with chronic 
illness and provide support to children, their families, and 
teachers on an ongoing basis. In addition, school nurses 
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generally have responsibilities for developing and administering 
school health education programs. 

NEA believes that — in addition to coordinating and providing 
technical asssistance for health education programs — the Office 
of Comprehensive School Health Education should assist in 
coordinating and providing technical assistance to school nurses 
and others responsible for school health services. School nurses 
and others need to keep abreast of recent developments* effective 
methodSf and other information to ensure quality school health 
services. As with health education, health services should* of 
course, be developed in cooperation and with the input of parents 
and others in the community. 

By giving the Office of Comprehensive School Health Education 
responsibilities in the area of school health services* the 
federal government would substantially aid local and state 
education agencies in integrating health education and health 
services programs. 

Finally, to ensure that this legislation receives the 
attention it deserves* we urge you to include S. 1438 in the 
Senate omnibus elementary and secondary reauthorization bill, S. 
373. A version of this bill is already a part of the House- 
passed omnibus education bill, H.R. 5. 

Our nation's schools share the responsibility to teach and 
encourage America's students to live healthy and productive 
lives, and NEA looks forward to working with you in taking this 
Important step toward ensuring a brighter future for all 
Americans. 
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Senator Pell, Thank you for being with us and this concludes 
this hearing, 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the Subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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